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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 174 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 > 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 , 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: } 


50 cents |per share on the 
Common Stock; 
28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- ? 
vertible Series; ‘ 

2814 cents per share on the P 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- & 
vertible Series, 7 

The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1953, to stock- } 
holders of record July 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from } 
the Company's office in Los ¥ 
Angeles, July 31, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
June 26, 1953 
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GOLis 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 184 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable July 
25, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
July 3, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 








New York, June 24, 1993. 























The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on June 29, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable August 15, 1953, to holders of 
record July 27, 1953. 


* Operating Units * 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 











DAYSTROM. FURNITURE DIVISION 
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© MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worip RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

, : 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
ther information, or bet- CO Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
ter still send us a list of 


Investor." 
your holdings and let us 

explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results 


0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C Income 0) Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Name 


ee ey 
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Harris & Ewing 


Tax Changes Ahead 
—Should Aid Business 





House unit hearings on proposals for major changes 


in our tax structure should bring action in 1954. 


Business would benefit substantially from tax reforms: 


he task of providing jobs for an 

expanding labor force and a ris- 
ing standard of living for an expand- 
ing population is one that devolves 
almost exclusively on private indus- 
try. It involves continuous invest- 
ment of huge sums of money in new 
and more modern productive facili- 
ties in order to expand output, reduce 
costs, improve quality and develop 
new products. Under reasonably 
favorable circumstances, industry can 
achieve this as a matter of routine. 


Hodge-Podge Development 


But some of the circumstances un- 
der which it operates are far from 
favorable. One of the principal 
obstacles to sound further develop- 
ment of the economy is our Federal 
tax structure. If this had been de- 
signed with the specific objective of 
stifling economic growth, it is doubt- 
ful that it would differ in any ma- 
terial respect from its present status. 
Of course, it was not designed with 
any such end in view. In fact, it can 
hardly be said to have been designed 
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at all, except to extract a maximum 
of feathers with a minimum of 
squawking. 

That is the principal trouble with 
it. It has grown piecemeal over a 
long period of years, a new tax here, 
a higher rate there, as constantly 
mounting revenue needs have dic- 
tated. Little or no thought has been 
given to the construction of an inte- 
grated tax system, to considerations 
of equity, nor to the cyclical and sec- 
ular effects of this hodge-podge of 
unrelated levies on the economy. 

The incentive for a businessman to 
engage in a new venture, launch a 
new product, expand existing opera- 
tions or make cost-saving technical 
improvements is materially lessened 
when up to 82 per cent of the result- 
ing profits or savings (for a corpora- 
tion; up to 92 per cent for a partner- 
ship or individual) will accrue to the 
Government rather than to the busi- 
ness. His eagerness to invest in new 
facilities is not increased. by the 
knowledge that his tax deductions for 
depreciation and obsolescence: on 


these facilities will be limited in any 
year to an arbitrary amount deter- 
mined not by his own engineers or 
accountants but by a Government 
manual whose figures frequently bear 
little relation to the facts of business 
life. 

Assuming his willingness to ex- 
pand or modernize, where is he to get 
the money? Current profits are 
hopelessly unequal to the task, for 
the tax laws not only limit the 
amount of profits but also limit the 
amount which can be retained for 
business use (by corporatiotis) with- 
out incurring stiff penalties under 
Section 102 with its vague standards 
for defining “accumulation of surplus 
beyond the reasonable needs of the 
business.” Depreciation charges are 
an inadequate source of capital since 
charges based on original cost fall far 
short of replacement costs during a 
period of rising prices. 


Incentive Stifled 


Raising capital through sale of 
stock is hindered by the high tax 
rates applying to upper- and medium- 
bracket individuals, historically the 
principal source of equity capital. 
These high rates limit the ability of 
such persons to save as well as their 
incentive to employ their savings pro- 
ductively instead of placing them in 
tax-free municipals. Since 1936, 
dividend income—already taxed once 
as corporate profit—has also been 
subject to taxation at the individual 
stockholder’s level. Furthermore, if 
the stock buyer makes a profit on his 
purchase he must pay a capital gains 
tax on it (no other important coun- 
try requires this) while if he suffers 
net losses on his capital transactions 
he can deduct them from ordinary in- 
come for tax purposes only up to 
$1,000 annually. 

This leaves only the creation of 
additional debt as a dependable 
source of capital. But the dangers 
of increasing business debt without 
limit—even if lenders were heedless 
enough to countenance such a course 
—are obvious. Fortunately, confis- 
catory individual and corporate tax 
rates have created financing and in- 
centive problems only during World 
War II and the Korean War, and 
on both occasions business activity 
has been high, fast amortization of 

Please turn to page 26 
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Defensive Status 
For Gum Issues 


A low price and intensive product advertising lend 
depression-resistant qualities to the chewing gum 


industry. Field is dominated by three major concerns 


um-chewing is an innocuous 

habit that is both pleasant and 
relaxing to the more than 30 million 
Americans who regularly practice it. 
Unlike cigarette smoking, it is not 
cbjected to on medical grounds; and 
it is not frowned upon in the way that 
even occasional tippling sometimes is. 
What is more, the cost of chewing is 
sufficiently low to reach all classes of 
consumers, both in good times and 
bad. 

A nickel will still buy a pack of 
chewing gum, in contrast with prac- 
tically anything else that cost five 
cents before World War II. Nor is 
the retailer's margin being squeezed ; 
the prewar factory price of 55 cents 
for a box of 20 packages of gum still 
holds good. This is quite a feat since 
out of the 55 cents Wrigley or Amer- 
ican Chicle gets for 20 packs (which 
bring $1 at the consumer level) ad- 
vertising takes a big chunk. Close to 
20 per cent of the industry’s revenue 
dollar goes for advertising bills. 


Labor Costs Low 


On the other hand, labor costs are 
conspicuously low, amounting to only 
about ten per cent or so of sales. The 
industry is highly mechanized and in- 
creased operating efficiency in recent 
years has been an important factor 
in its ability to hold the line price- 
wise. Another favorable factor has 
been the gradual shift from expensive 
natural chicle to lower-cost synthetic 
bases which have the added advan- 
tages of not requiring moisture re- 
moval or purifying processes. 

Chicle—the most important raw 
material used by the industry—is ob- 
tainable in its natural state as a latex 
of the sapodilla tree, found mostly in 
Mexico and to a lesser extent in 
Guatemala. In 1946, when the Mexi- 
can Government nationalized the 
chicle industry, the commodity soared 
to $1.25 a pound vs. 35 cents in 1939. 
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Cushing Photo by James Sawders 


This simply fostered the growth of 
synthetic resins (such as polyvinyl 
acetate) which are now less than half 
as costly as imported chicle. The 
synthetics account for a substantial 
part of the gum bases used by the 
industry, varying among individual 
brands. Other important raw ma- 
terials used by the gum makers are 
peppermint oil, sugar and various 
flavorings. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the chewing gum business is done by 
the industry’s Big Three, Wrigley, 
American Chicle and Beech-Nut 
Packing. Wrigley accounts for about 
half of the total, concentrating on 
stick gum. Runner-up American 
Chicle has about 25 per cent of the 
market but its Chiclets dominate the 
candy-coated gum field. Beech-Nut, 
in third place (with about 15 per cent 
of the business) is the most diversi- 


fied of the trio, marketing coffée, pea- 
nut butter, and baby foods in addition 
to chewing gum. \ 

Competition in the industry, though 
keen, has usually taken the form of 
premiums to dealers or intensified 
advertising campaigns rather than 
price-cutting. Furthermore, ways have 
been found to by-pass the chief in- 
dustry problem—namely a fixed price 
in the face of generally rising costs. 
American Chicle, finding it impos- 
sible to raise prices because of the 
policy set by its leading competitor, 
has added to its lines two 15-cent 
items, Clorets chlorophyll gum and 
Clorets chlorophyll mints. (Rival 
Beech-Nut has also brought out a 
chlorophyll chewing gum in tablet 
form. ) 

Also worth noting is the fact that 
prices abroad are more flexible than 
in the domestic market and foreign 
units account for a sizable share of the 
industry’s sales and earnings. For 
example, Wrigley’s foreign subsidi- 
aries earned slightly over $1 million 
in 1952 (51 cents a share). Although 
these profits were retained by the 
affiliates for working capital and ex- 
pansion, a substantial portion of for- 
eign earnings is expected to be avail- 
able for parent company dividends 
in the current year. American 
Chicle’s 1952 net profits include 40 
cents a share earned in countries 
where various restrictions have made 
it impossible to remit these funds to 
the parent company. 


Set New Highs 


Sales of the three leading chewing 
gum makers established new highs 
last year and American Chicle and 
Beech-Nut—aided by new products— 
were able to show improved earnings 
as well. Clorets gum and mints con- 
tributed substantially to the higher 
net of American Chicle even though 
all of the 1952 profits of these prod- 
ucts were subject to EPT. Beech-Nut 
added strained desserts and corn 
cereal to its baby food line in 1952 


The Leading Chewing Gum Makers 


c— Sales — 


-——Earned Per Shar 


e—_ Indic. 


Company at was = 1952 age oe — Yield 
American Chicle....... $38.4 $47.8 $3.21 $3.56 $0.76 $0.83 b$2.50 46 5.4% 
Beech-Nut Packing.... 74.2 81.5 a2.56 190 0.43 0.53 1.60 28 5.7 
Wrigley (Wm., Jr.).... 73.6 76.1 4.76 4.41 109 1.71 c4.00 72 5.6 





a—Excluding non-recurring income, earnings equaled $1.67 per share. 


c—Consists of 25 cents monthly and $1 extra. 


b—Includes 50 cents extra. 
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while the gum division brought out a 
chlorophyll product early in the year. 
The company’s annual report also 
discloses that bubble gum is being 
sold in test markets, a field which 
American Chicle aad Wrigley have so 
far eschewed. 

Wrigley, meanwhile, reported lower 
per share earnings due to the fact that 
“prices of ingredients generally were 
higher, which took away much of the 
benefit obtained from increased sales.” 
Wrigley has invested $15.9 million in 
expanding and modernizing plants 
over the past seven years—all of 


which was accomplished with com- 
pany funds. At the main factory in 
Chicago, productive capacity has been 
more than doubled (in the same 
space) with improved machinery and 
operating procedures. 

Shares of the leading gum makers 
are of sound investment quality and 
have attraction as stable income pro- 
ducers. Characteristically, the three 
companies pay out a substantial por- 
tion of earnings and—with plant 
modernization programs largely com- 
pleted—this practice should continue. 
There is no aversion to chewing gum 


Convertible Bonds for 
“Hedge” Investments 


Here are six good quality privilege obligations not 


far removed from convertible parities. 


In uncertain 


markets issues of this type possess a double appeal 


}* Pasko convertible bonds 
provide investors with a good 
hedge against stock market uncer- 


tainties, and possess special attrac- 


tion in periods such as the present. 
A bond whose conversion price is far 
above the market level of the stock 
into which it is convertible, however, 
is little if any better than a straight 
non-privilege issue of comparable 
quality. 

Conversion prices of the six issues 
tabulated below are reasonably close 
to the present market prices of the 
respective common stocks. Thus 
holders of the bonds stand to share 
in any important rise in the stocks, 
once the latter reach conversion par- 
ity, while at the same time they also 
have protection against any sub- 
stantial drop that might develop in 
stock prices. 

The six issues are all of good 
grade, and each is an obligation of a 
corporation of substantial merit, serv- 
ing the public in such fields as rail- 
road transportation, petroleum and its 
products, steel, paper products, and 
natural gas. All are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, where 
they have reasonably active markets. 

With the exception of the newly 
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issued Phillips Petroleum 3.70s and 
the comparatively recent Canadian 
Pacific bond, the issues all com- 
manded higher prices early this year, 
and since they are all selling at no 
great distance from conversion pari- 
ties, any important improvement in 
stock values should be paralleled by 
a sizable advance in market quota- 
tions for the bonds. The Canadian 
Pacific bond, for example, is con- 
vertible into three shares of common 
for each $100 par of the bond, which 
would mean that should Canadian 
Pacific common stock once reach the 
parity of just under 333%, each ad- 
ditional point rise would be matched 


by a three-point rise in the price of 
the bond. 


in any country in the world and the 
depression-resisting qualities of a 
product used regularly and retailing 
at a low price is self-evident; a very 
substantial proportion of industry 
volume is derived from one-cent sticks 
or packages. 

Expiration of EPT will be of ma- 
terial benefit to the industry, this tax 
costing Wrigley 43 cents a share in 
1952. For the long pull, further 
growth potentialities may be realized 
through the addition of new products 
and in increasing per capita consump- 
tion of chewing gum. THE END 





Canadian Pacific Photo 


Current yields on the bonds are 
satisfactory, ranging from 2.80 per 
cent on the Scott Paper 3s of 1977 to 
4.41 per cent on the 4%s of the 
Southern Natural Gas Company. 
Study of the group, however, makes 
it plain that the appeal of the issues 
also derives from the favorable longer 
term market prospects for the com- 
mon stocks into which the bonds are 
convertible. 


Six Attractive Convertible Bonds 





+Amount §Conv. Recent 

*S.&P. Out- Call Recent Current into Price of 
Rating standing Price Price Yield Common at Common 

Canadian Pacific 4s, 1969.... Bi+ $35.0 103% 101 3.96% 33% (60) 27 
Phillips Petroleum 3.70s, 1983 Al 162.1 a1035% 104 3.56 65 (’58) 57 
Scott Paper 3s, 1977......... A 25.0 b103 107 2.80 56 (’57) 60 
Sinclair Oil 3%4s, 1983....... A 102.0 103 96 3.39 44 (’58) 38 
Southern Nat’l Gas 4%4s, 1973 B1+ 34.2 e105 102 4.41 28 (’58) 25 
Wheeling Steel 334s, 1965.... B1 14.2 £102% 95 3.68 45 (56) 38 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {Millions. §To year indicated; at higher common stock prices 


thereafter. a—At 100 for sinking fund after June 1, 1955. b—Through August 31, 1953; thereafter 


at declining prices. c—At 100 


for sinking fund beginning 1963. e—At 100 for sinking fund beginning 
1958. f—At 101% for sinking fund beginning 1955. 
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Operating Earned 


Revenues Per 

(Millions) Share Price Range 
1946.. $1170 $196. .....0+.5- 
1947.. 128.1 Se. ~“sntataweee 
1948.. 138.2 (fio re oe 
1949.. 139.3 18 Vee eee es. 
1950.. 152.1 1.96 244%-183%4 
1951.. 176.3 2.05 ~ 2534-2034 
1952.. 189.3 1.92 28 -245% 
1953..a194.7 al1.91 b28%4-245% 





a—12 months ended April 30. 
b—Through July 1. 





Niagara Mohawk Power 
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System 
Generating Capacity 
(In Kilowatts) 
12-31-52 12-31-55 
Actual Projected 
PO scedtises 1,002,574 1,092,924 
ee ee 1,377,350 1,697,350 
eee 2,379,924 2,790,274 





Niagara Mohawk Power— 


An Expanding Utility 


Giant electric and gas operating company is now 


spending about $70 million a year for new plant. 


Capacity slated to rise to nearly 2.8 million kilowatts 


QO" of the largest electric and 
gas operating companies in the 
United States, Niagara Mohawk 
Power provides electric service to a 
population of 3.1 million persons in 
36 of New York State’s 62 counties. 
Natural gas (and a minor amount 
of manufactured and liquefied petro- 
leum gas) is supplied to 1.2 million 
people in 17 counties of eastern, cen- 
tral and northern New York. All 
told, electricity was the source of 86 
per cent of total 1952 revenues of 
$189.3 million, while gas accounted 
for the remaining 14 per cent. 


Industrial Revenue High 


Niagara Mohawk’s 21,700 square- 
mile territory is highly industrialized 
and such cities as Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Utica, Schenectady, and Troy—which 
it serves with electricity—are impor- 
tant manufacturing centers. (With 
the exception of Buffalo, these cities 
are also supplied with gas.) Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that the 
company obtains a rather high pro- 
portion of electric revenues from in- 
dustrial customers—roughly 43 per 
cent, while residential and farm users 
furnish 28 per cent of electric gross 
and commercial establishments, 17 per 
cent. 

In this connection, however, it is 
important to note that industrial rev- 
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enues are well diversified. The chemi- 
cal, paint and dye industry, the larg- 
est source of industrial electric rev- 
enues, provided 15 per cent of the 
1952 dollar total; aluminum was next 
with 14 per cent; other non-ferrous 
metals accounted for a similar pro- 
portion; and steel and iron, and 
paper and printing each represented 
about eight per cent. 

Electric revenues rose six per cent 
last year, reflecting continued growth 
in the requirements of nearly all 
types of customers. Average annual 
use of electricity by the system’s resi- 
cential and farm customers increased 
to 2,319 kilowatt-hours compared 
with a 1952 national average of about 
2,175 kwh. Furthermore, the average 
cost of electricity to this customer 
group was only 2.39 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour vs. an estimated 2.76 cents 
for the nation as a whole. 

Gas revenues, meanwhile, climbed 
20 per cent in 1952, with a sharp 
growth in natural gas heating princi- 
pally accounting for the increase. 
Some 5,000 new gas customers were 
added, raising the total number to 
307,000 at the end of the year. A 
further substantial gain in this divi- 
sion is in prospect for the current 
year as a result of continued expan- 
sion of gas house heating, wider com- 
mercial use, and extension of natu- 





ral gas service to the Watertown, 
N. Y., area. By the end of 1953, 
98 per cent of the system’s gas cus- 
tomers will be receiving natural gas. 

As the accompanying table show- 
ing actual and projected generating 
capacity indicates, Niagara Mohawk 
is continuing with a major expansion 
program to meet the demands of its 
growing business. About $70 million 
was spent in 1952 for electric and 
gas construction and comparable out- 
lays are in prospect this year, which 
would bring the cost of the 1946- 
1953 postwar expansion program to 
$342 million. One of the important 
projects slated for completion late in 


1953 is the addition of two steam- 


electric units at the Charles R. Hunt- 
ley station in Buffalo, thereby boost- 
ing the rated capacity of that station 
(one of the world’s largest steam- 
electric installations) to 785,000 kilo- 
watts. The company’s over-all capac- 
ity, as the table shows, is projected at 
nearly 28 million k.w. by the end of 
1955. 

Niagara Mohawk, together with 
four other New York State electric 
companies (Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric, Consolidated Edison, New 
York State Electric & Gas, and 
Rochester Gas & Electric) has indi- 
cated that it is ready to go ahead with 
private development of large-scale 
water power development on the 
Niagara River; the development is 
made possible by a 1950 treaty which 
permits this country and Canada to 
divert for power purposes all water 
in excess of that required to main- 
tain the scenic beauty of Niagara 
Falls. 

Proposals of public power advo- 
cates to have the development ccn- 
structed with either State or Federal 
funds recently received a_ setback 
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when the House Public Works Com- 
mittee shelved the measures calling 
for construction of the project by 
New York State and by the Federal 
Government. At the same time, a 
bill under which the five private utili- 
ties would build the facilities and op- 
erate them at least until March 1, 
1971 was approved. Thus, it appears 
that the threat of a major Govern- 
ment power development bearing no 
relationship to flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, or reclamation has at 
least temporarily been dispelled. 
Niagara Mohawk Power is cur- 
rently selling around 25 to yield 6.4 


per cent from the $1.60 annual divi- 
dend. While latest twelve months’ 
earnings (through April 30) show 
a slight per share decline, this re- 
flects the dilution resulting from the 
sale of one million common shares 
last February (at $27.50 a share) as 
well as conversions of the Class A 
stock. (The latter issue was called 
for redemption June 30.) Niagara 
Mohawk Power common, which 
ranks as a medium-grade utility issue, 
is a suitable commitment for those 
seeking a liberal yield and moderate 
long-range appreciation possibilties. 
THE END 


14. Good Grade Stocks 
At Well Deflated Prices 


While the stock market averages today are 25 per cent 


and more above their 1946 peaks, these worthwhile issues 


now are selling all the way from 35 to 60 per cent lower 


here always are stocks which 

move against the prevailing price 
trend and no two issues have the 
same market price pattern. As a 
rule, these situations iron themselves 
out after a reasonable period unless 
sales and earnings or other develop- 
ments provide justification for con- 
trary market action. There are 
times, however, when the counter- 
movement persists over long periods 
until the price of a security is en- 
tirely out of line with realities—it 
may be either for too high or much 
below a price at which it normally 
should sell. 

The 14 stocks shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation appear to be in 
the latter category. With only occa- 
sional interruptions they have been 
out of line with the general market 
trend since 1946, 


Well Known Companies 


All of the issues represent sub- 
stantial corporations whose products 
and services fit pretty well into the 
category of household words. With 
four exceptions they paid dividends 
all though the depression of the 1930s 
and without interruption since (two 
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of the four companies included in 
this study missed payments in only 
one depression year). 

Despite their records of earnings 
and dividend payments, their strong 
trade positions in their respective in- 
dustries, and the importance of their 
products and services in the every- 
day economy of the country, they are 
selling today at 35 to 60 per cent 


under their peaks at the 1946 (or 
1947) top of the market. 

In contrast with the 35 to 60 per 
cent deflation in the prices at which 
the 14 are selling, the Dow-Jones 30- 
stock industrial average, now around 
269, is 26.5 per cent above its 1946 
peak of 212.50. Around 200, the 
more comprehensive Standard & 
Poor’s 420-stock index (1935-39 = 
100) stands 25.5 per cent above its 
1946 top of 158.8. Offering a fur- 
ther interesting parallel, at its early 
high this year of 293.79 the D-J in- 
dustrial average was 37.3 per cent 
above its 1946 peak, while the S&P 
index at 216.6 was up 36.1 per cent 
from 1946. (Incidentally, none of 
the 14 issues in the tabulation is in- 
cluded among the D-J 30-stock list, 
while practically all of them are 
among the S&P general list of 420 
common issues. ) 

Returns offered by the 14 well- 
deflated shares are generous, ranging 
from 5.1 per cent to 7.9 per cent. As 
rated by FINANCIAL WorLp’s /nde- 
pendent Appraisals, one issue, Dia- 
mond Match, with a dividend record 
dating from 1882, is assigned A+. 
Three others carry A ratings: Endi- 
cott Johnson, Hazel-Atlas Glass and 
Sterling Drug. Eight others are in 
the businessman’s investment cate- 
gory, rated B+. The remaining 
three, Allied Stores, Electric Auto- 
Lite and Standard Brands, are rated 
B but at present prices may well be 
considered for inclusion in the aver- 
age businessman’s portfolio. 


Generous Returns from 14 Well Deflated Stocks 


7——Earned Per Share———, tIndi- 

7—Annual—, 7-3 Months r~ Dividends Paid ~ 1946 Recent cated 

Company 5 1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 *1953 High Price Yield 
Air Reduction.. $2.69 $2.25 $0.61 $0.57 1917 $1.40 $0.70 5934 24 71% 


Allied Stores... 


a3.30 a5.06 0.44 0.52 1942 3.00 2.25 b63% 38 7.9 


Atlas Powder.. 3.24 3.21 0.67 0.95 £1913 2.00 080 48% 32 6.2 


Cluett, Peabody 4.37 3.97 0.55 1.50 g1914 2.00 1.00 


603% 32 6.2 


Diamond Match 5.13 3.20 0.60 0.65 1882 2.00 150 50% 33 61 
Elec. Auto-Lite. 7.47 6.55 1.83 1.97 h1924 3.00 cl.50 80% 44 62 


Elec. Stor. Batt. 4.06 2.48 


Endicott Jhns’n_ = e2.52 e2.82 


1900 2.00 1.00 .b575g 31 64 
1919 160 120 51% 27 5.9 


Hazel-Atlas G.. 1.55 1.36 0.19 0.31 1908 120 0.99 37% 19 63 


Montgom. Ward 
Stand. Brands... 
Sterling Drug.. 
Timken Roll. B. 
Underwood .... 


5.81 4.38 1.13 





a8.14 a7.41 0.97 0.96 1936 3.00 250 b104% 59 5.1 
2.74 2.72 0.64 0.81 1899 1.70 0.80 55 28 «(6.1 
2.91 2.63 0.80 0.86 1902 2.00 1.00 63 34 5.9 

1.37, 1922 3.00 150 66% 41 7.3 

6.77 5.00 1.12 0.68 1911 400 1.50 80% 


* Declared or paid to July 1. ¢ Based on 1952 payments. 
year. b—1947. c—Plus 5% in stock e—Year ended November 30. f—Except 1933. g—Except 


45 m6.7 


1922. h—Except 1934. m—On indicated 1953 payments. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allis-Chalmers B 
Stock is a business cycle issue, now 
at 50. (Pays $4 annually.) The com- 
pany, whose range of products now 
includes over 1,600 items of agricul- 
tural, electrical, industrial and metal- 
lurgical machinery, is planning still 
further diversification. Officials are 
negotiating for the acquisition of the 
Buda Company of Harvey, IIl., a con- 
sistently profitable manufacturer of 
marine, industrial and truck gasoline 
and diesel engines as well as railway 
equipment such as jacks, drills, frogs 
and switches. Buda stockholders have 
received letters notifying them of 
“preliminary discussions.”’ 


American Brake Shoe B+ 

Shares represent one of the best 
situated units in the industry and at 
37 provide an attractive return of 8% 
on annual dwidends totaling $3.00. 
Sales are expected to reach at least 
$140 million in 1953, 3.4 per cent 
above 1952 volume, and earnings 
should exceed the previous year’s 
level of $3.52 a common share despite 
lower sales and earnings in the ini- 
tial quarter of this year. The early 
decline resulted from strikes and a 
shortage of orders at certain plants. 
Some price increases have been ef- 
fected since the beginning of the year, 
and unfilled order backlog currently 
amounts to $42 million. 


Brewing Corporation ° 

This inactive issue selling around 
35 is unsuitable for general accounts. 
(No dividends since 1948.) The Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission has 
granted a New York Stock Exchange 
application to delist the common stock 
of this corporation. The Brewing 
Corporation stock held by the public 
is now down to 5,400 shares, with 
over 115,000 shares of the 14500 
shares outstanding owned by Cana- 





*Issue not rated. 


dian Breweries, Ltd., and the remain- 
der held by Canadian Ltd. Exchange 
policy is to delist a security when 
either the number of outstanding 
shares for public trading is less than 
5,000 or market value is less than 
$200,000. Since the remaining shares 
are valued at around $193,000 the 
request was granted. 


Bulova Watch B 

Now at 37, shares represent a busi- 
nessman’s commitment. (Paid $3.50 
in 1952; thus far in 1953, $2.25.) 
Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1953 rose slightly to $4.13 
a common share vs. $4.07 a year ear- 
lier. However, the company has about 
completed expanding its facilities and 
tooling-up to handle a $50 million 
backlog of defense contracts. Bulova 
was awarded $30 million of Govern- 
ment contracts in 1952 and has re- 
ceived an additional $20 million so far 
this year. Bulova Research & Devel- 
opment Laboratories, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, has also received some $5 
million in defense work. 


California Packing B 
Shares (now 23) represent a com- 
pany with a strong trade position and 
afford a yield of 6.5% from a widely 
covered $1.50 annual dividend. While 
earnings in the fiscal year ended last 
February 28 were down to $2.93 a 
share from $3.69 a year earlier, man- 
agement foresees improvement during 
the current year. The company in 
1952 suffered losses in its cattle feed- 
ing operations, due to the rapid de- 
cline in cattle prices, and a huge loss 
for the second successive year in sal- 
mon canning. Thus far, these two 
sections have been operating at nor- 
mal levels. The Midwest and Utah 
have been afflicted with insects that 
have been attacking alfalfa fields, but 
the company’s acreage on which peas 
were growing was not disturbed. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Stock has long term growth appeal ; 
recent price 65. (Paid $3 in 1952; 
$1.10 so far this year.) According to 
President Albert E. Forster, business 
is strong in all of the company’s lines 
and judging from incoming orders, an 
expected third quarter letdown does 
not seem to be materializing. Since 
Hercules is an important producer of 
raw materials for consumer goods, its 
activity suggests that non-defense 
production should remain high into 
the fall. The firm’s inventories are 
in good shape, along with those of its 
customers, and Mr. Forster added 
that management was postponing its 
worrying again to the fourth quarter. 


Long Island Lighting B 

Stock is a semi-speculative growth 
issue, now 17. (Pays 90c annually.) 
Company states it expects about 30,- 
000 new electric customers and 15,- 
000 additional gas installations during 
1953. As of June 15, service applica- 
tions in the two categories totaled 
20,000 and 10,000 respectively, an in- 
crease over 1952 of 19 per cent and 
75 per cent. Sharp gains in home 
building and employment in the area 
have been responsible for this back- 
log. 


Masonite B 

Shares at 19 represent a growth 
situation in the building field. (Pays 
$1 annually.) Sales for the nine 
months ended May 31 advanced 4.2 
per cent over the like period a year 
ago, but earnings declined slightly to 
$1.78 a common share from $1.94. 
The drop was a result of increased 
turnover in some lower profit items, 
in addition to the fact that the com- 
pany’s Ukiah, Cal., plant was not yet 
operating on a profitable basis. Some 
improvement in these conditions was 
evident by the third quarter, however, 
as earnings for that three-month in- 
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terval climbed to 71 cents a share 
over 58 cents for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


National Theatres C+ 

Now at 7, shares respresent a well- 
established chain of over 500 theatres, 
but competition from television re- 
mains severe. (Paid 15c thus far in 
1953.) Company has already started 
an extensive program of making 
necessary installations of the various 
types of equipment needed in theatres 
for new movie processes. Manage- 
ment has indicated that it will spend 
several million dollars for alterations 
and new equipment over the next few 
years. To maintain cash position, the 
changes may be financed through 
bank loans or instalment purchases. 
The present program calls for the al- 
terations needed to exhibit three-di- 
mensional, wide screen and Cinema- 
Scope pictures with stereophonic 
sound. 


New York Central C+ 

Shares at 25 remain speculative al- 
though some longer-term growth pos- 
sibilities are present. (Pays 50c an- 
nually.) The first steelwork has been 
erected on Central’s new $18 million 
four-track twin-lift bridge which will 
span the Harlem River in New York 
City. About 75 per cent of the traffic 
over the new bridge will be commuter 
trains, yet the cost of the structure 
will be twice the total revenue that 
the road receives from its New York 
area commuters in a whole year. The 
five concrete piers on which the 
bridge will rest took more than 70,- 
000 barrels of cement, and the super- 
structure will take 14,000 tons of 
steel. One section of the bridge will 
be ready by 1954, and it will be com- 
pleted some time in 1956. 


Ohio Oil B 

Substantial reserves and well in- 
tegrated operations qualify stock, now 
at 56, as one of the more attractive in 
the industry. (Pays $3 annually.) 
This large producer of crude oil ex- 
pects that sales for the first six 
months of the current year will show 
a 4.6 per cent gain over the corre- 
sponding 1952 period, and that earn- 
ings will approximate the $3.10 a 
share reported for the initial half of 
last year. The company has estimated 
that the recent increase in the price 
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of crude oil should raise gross income 
about 8 per cent for the remainder 
of this year, with at least half of the 
improvement being carried down to 
net. 


Pfizer (Chas.} B+- 

Shares have long term growth 
prospects; recent price 28. (Paid 
$1.15 im 1952; 50c so far this year.) 
Pfizer will purchase the outstanding 
stock of J. B. Roerig & Company, a 
Chicago vitamin producer, effective 
July 31. Roerig, with sales of close 
to $6 million in 1952, numbers among 
its chief products Viterra, a vitamin 
and mineral supplement, Darthronol 
for treating arthritis, Heptuna Plus 
for controlling anemias, and Amplus 
for counteracting obesity. Products 
will continue to bear the Roerig label, 
and the acquired firm will be oper- 


ated as an independent subsidiary of 
Pfizer. 


Standard Gas & Electric X 

Present price of 18 fairly reflects 
work-out value of stock. (No liqui- 
dating payments made in 1952 or 
1953.) The company is requesting 
amendments to its dissolution plan, 
now on file with the SEC, seeking to 
make an immediate payment of one- 
fourth of a share of Duquesne Light 
common for each share of Standard 
common held. Subsequent disburse- 
ments would be made as tax and fee 
claims are straightened out. In addi- 
tion, officials now propose to postpone 
the distribution to stockholders of 
Philadelphia Company common. All 
outside holdings of the latter com- 
pany, including senior securities, 
have now been eliminated and Stan- 
dard owns 100 per cent of the stock. 


U. S. Rubber B 

Stock, now at 27, is a “business- 
man’s investment,” yielding 7.4% on 
annual payments totaling $2. Com- 
pany has developed an agricultural 
chemical which acts as a weed killer 
but spares farm crops. Known as 
Alanap, the product is applied in 
spray form about the time the crop 
is planted, destroying the weeds just 
as they begin to sprout and before 
they emerge from the ground, while 
the crop is allowed to grow. Only a 
limited quantity will be available this 
year, most of the supply going to 
commercial growers. 





Vanadium C+. 

Stock, now at 39, is a speculative 
growth issue. (Pays $2.40 annually. ) 
Operations have been at record levels 
so far this year and officials expect 
full 1953 sales volume to top all pre- 
vious marks at $50 million. The mod- 
ernization and expansion program 
will be completed around the fourth 
quarter and directors at that time will 
discuss the matter of a higher divi- 
dend. Although the company is still 
the world’s largest producer of vana- 
dium, it is also second in the output 
of ferro alloys and an important fac- 
tor in chromium and uranium. More 
than half of 1952 income was de- 
rived from the sale of alloys to the 
steel industry, and aluminum makers 
are becoming increasingly important 
customers. 


Warner Bros. C+ 

At 15 shares are highly speculative, 
representing one of the weaker units 
in the motion picture industry. (Paid 
30c initial on new stock.) Company 
has halted its cartoon activities be- 
cause of uncertainty over three-di- 
mensional movie techniques as they 
apply to cartoons and a big inventory 
of unreleased cartoons. The studio 
has 38 cartoons ready for release and 
20 more nearly ready, representing al- 
most a three-year normal supply. All 
feature filming was stopped last April, 
but was to be resumed July 6. 


Western Union C+ 

Stock is speculative and amply 
priced at 45. (Paid $3.00 in 1952; 
$1.50 so far in 1953.) The company 
has been seeking Government ap- 
proval for changes in its operational 
set-up designed to cut costs. One 
plan would reduce nation-wide ser- 
vice to a special class of large-volume 
traffic; another would have the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany assume the domestic telegraph 
network. The third alternative in- 
volves the acquisition by Western 
Union of the private line telegraph 
and teletype service now owned by 
A.T. & T. Meanwhile, as a step in 
streamlining its corporate structure, 
the company has arranged to sell its 
profitable 62 per cent interest in the 
American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, a long-time subsidiary engaged 
in fire and burglary protection, for 
about $12 million. 
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Sinclair Oil Yields 6.8 Per Cent 


Return is unusually attractive despite conservative 


dividend policy. Latter could be liberalized after 


completion of present large-scale expansion program 


i early 1950 to mid-1952, the 
shares of integrated oil companies 
out-performed the remainder of the 
market by a considerable margin, 
and only a small portion of this rela- 
tive gain has been lost within the past 
year. As the table shows, Sinclair 
Oil shared fully in the bull market 
in oil shares, more than doubling in 
price during 1950-51. This move 
carried it above its 1929 high, a level 
not even approached at the peaks of 
intervening bull markets. 


Strange Situation 


This represented a very substantial 
degree of market enhancement from 
the levels witnessed at any time dur- 
ing the previous decade or more, yet 
even at its 1952 top Sinclair was well 
behind its group marketwise. While 
this issue barely exceeded its 1929 
high, the average price compiled by 
Standard & Poor’s for 13 integrated 
oil company shares (including Sin- 
clair) was some 50 per cent higher 
than the best quotation of 1929. 
Granted that the stock has fallen ten 
points from its 1952 peak, it still 
seems rather strange that the equity 
of one of the major units in this rela- 
tively stable field should afford a yield 
of 6.8 per cent at a time when its 
dividend is probably being covered 
some two and one-half times by earn- 
ings, 

Several factors enter into this 
somewhat bleak appraisal of the issue 
by investors. One is the relatively 
irregular dividend record (for a large 
oil company) of Sinclair, which sus- 
pended payments in 1925-28 and 
again in 1932-33. However, this is 
ancient history and is probably a rela- 
tively minor influence; there have 
been no interruptions since 1934 and 
none are in sight in future. Of some- 
what greater importance is the rather 
heavy debt of this enterprise. 

The major drawback from an in- 
vestment standpoint is the fact that 
the company has consistently pro- 
duced a considerably smaller than 
10 


average share of its crude oil require- 
ments. In 1933, the first full year 
following acquisition of Prairie Oil & 
Gas, crude output of about 27 mil- 
lion barrels equaled some 57 per cent 
of refinery runs. But the latter grew 
steadily to around 90 million barrels 
in 1947 while domestic crude produc- 
tion fluctuated very little during this 
entire period. 

Even including 7.5 million barrels 
of crude from Sinclair’s Venezuelan 
interests, first available in large vol- 
ume in 1944, production in 1947 
amounted to only 40.5 per cent of 
refinery needs. Since that time, re- 
fining activities have expanded fur- 
ther (to 139 million barrels in 1952, 
including 6.7 million barrels from the 
Venezuelan refinery which com- 
menced operations late in 1950) 
while Venezuelan crude production 
has declined. 

In August 1949, the management 
undertook a five-year expansion pro- 
gram aimed at the addition of 50,000 
barrels of daily domestic crude out- 
put to the existing total, which was 





Sinclair Oil 


Gross 
Income Earned 
(Mil- Per Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $196.8 $2.82 $2.25 45 —2l 
1932.. al33.1 a0.05 None 9 —4 
1937.. 241.8 148 0.90 17%—7 
1938.. 2148 055 0.80 1034,— 7 
1939.. 215.3 0.55 0.80 9K%— 6% 
1940.. 219.0 0.28 0.72% 8%— 5% 
1941.. 2588 ° 1.25 0.50 61%4— § 
1942.. 276.7 1.43 0.50 7YU%R~— 4% 
1943.. 3269 185 050 13%—10% 
1944.. 410.4 229 0.67% 16 —10% 
1945.. 406.3 1.31 1.00 21%—14% 
1946.. 376.5 2.31 1.00 2034—15 
1947.. 4884 438 100 18%—14 
1948.. 636.6 6.77 2.00 32%—15 
1949.. 584.5 4.52 200 244—18% 
1950.. 6789 581 2.50 347%—21% 
1951.. 809.0 6.78 2.50 46%4—34% 
1952.. 855.6 629 260 48 —38% 
Three months ended March 31: 

a By ER eer 
1953.. 229.5 1.36 b$1.30 b435%—3534 





a—Eleven months ended December 31. 


b—To 
July 1. 


then slightly below 90,000 barrels 
daily. This program has consistently 
met or exceeded its schedule, but the 
concurrent expansion in refinery 
operations has been even greater. 
Last year, Venezuelan output plus 40 
million barrels of domestic crude— 
the latter one-third more than in 
1947—amounted to only 31.6 per cent 
of refinery runs. This compares 
with an average of 58.2 per cent for 
U. S. operations, and 71.8 per cent 
for world-wide activities, of 30 lead- 
ing oil companies (including Sin- 
clair) as compiled by The Chase 
National Bank. 

This situation is a drawback, but 
its significance should not be over- 
emphasized. For one thing, Sinclair 
should be able to improve the ratio 
of its crude production to its refinery 
needs from now on. Furthermore, 
refining profit margins have been 
materially wider in recent years than 
they were in 1930-34 and 1938-42. 
This improvement has been due in 
part to the increase in yields of heat- 
ing and diesel oils at the expense of 
the less profitable residual fuel cate- 
gory, a trend which seems likely to 
continue. 


Status Ils Good 


The company’s heavy capital ex- 
penditures during the postwar period 
(averaging over $100 million annu- 
ally during the seven years 1946-52) 
have placed it in materially better 
competitive position, aided by the 
abandonment of marketing activities 
in certain areas which had not been 
carrying their own weight. Sinclair’s 
pipe line system is one of the largest 
in the country, and has recently been 
augmented by two new lines whose 
contribution to earnings should be 
substantial. 

Higher prices and better balanced 
operations should permit Sinclair to 
earn at least $6.50 a share this year 
even without the benefit of an EPT 
credit such as that available in 1952 
(amounting to 23 cents a share). 
The current $2.60 annual dividend 
rate is ultra-conservative in relation 
to such earnings, and an increase is 
possible, perhaps next year, after the 
expansion program is largely com- 
pleted. In the meantime, even the 
present rate affords an attractive 


return with the shares selling around 
38. 
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Business letdown investors have been expecting still lies 


well in the future. Some lines will undoubtedly taper off 


over coming months, but a general slump is not yet visible 


Judging by the action of the stock market over 
the past six months, investors fully expect at least 
a moderate business letdown this year. There are 
many seemingly logical reasons for holding such a 
view. Farm income is dropping rather sharply. Cap- 
ital outlays by business should reach their peak 
within the relatively near future. A Korean truce, 
when and if achieved, will eventually reduce the 
level of Federal expenditures somewhat. The Ad- 
ministration’s anti-inflationary policy has raised 
interest rates and tightened credit. Activity in the 
housing and consumer durable goods fields has 
been so high so long as to suggest the approach of 
at least a temporary saturation point. The steep 
rise in personal debt seems to confirm this. 


But if a business slump is on the way, it is 
taking its time about arriving. Fears expressed 
months ago, based on the above considerations, 
have yet to be justified by the facts. The effects of 
declining farm income have been slight so far, 
and projections of plant and equipment expendi- 
tures have repeatedly been revised upward, their 
peak being continually pushed ahead. The Korean 
truce has not yet materialized, and even when it 
does it will not affect Government outlays materi- 
ally or immediately. 


May housing figures were disappointing, but 
not significant unless they are confirmed by data 
for June (not yet available) and perhaps later 
months. First half auto production set a new all- 
time peak for this period of the year, and while 
it raised dealer stocks of new cars to rather high 
levels manufacturers still see no reason for alarm 
in this situation. Shutdowns for model changeover 
will cut into second half output and thus help to 
absorb the excess of current production over cur- 
rent sales. Household appliances and TV sets con- 
stitute the only definitely soft spots in the economy. 


There will undoubtedly be some readjustments 
during the second half of the year. But a general 
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decline is not yet visible, and a condition in which 
a few lines experience hard going while the level 
of total activity remains high would merely mark a 
return to the experience which has prevailed most 
of the time since 1947—a period which has been 
the most prosperous in our history. The chief dif- 
ference would be the fact that prosperity would no 
longer be dependent on the artificial and precarious 
basis of progressive inflation. 


Second quarter earnings, soon to be pub- 
lished, will make gratifying comparisons with year- 
earlier levels, and the same should be true of third 
quarter results unless business takes a much more 
decided turn for the worse, and does it much 
sooner than can now be anticipated. With stock 
prices down considerably from quotations prevail- 
ing at the start of the year, and earnings rising, 
statistical valuations will become even more con- 
servative than they are now. 


The stock market appears to have been some- 
what premature, to say the least, in discounting the 
still-problematical slump. This is not unusual. But 
in view of the many solid reasons for believing that 
no serious business recession is due, and particu- 
larly considering the moderate level of present 
prices in relation to earnings and dividends, the 
market should be able to anticipate the next busi- 


ness upturn equally far ahead of its actual ap- 
pearance. 


Consequently, there seems no incentive to dis- 
turb present positions in sound dividend-paying 
issues. Top quality stocks have given a superior 
market performance, as compared with speculative 
issues, since late 1951, and under the uncertain 
conditions now prevailing they continue to offer 
the most attractive opportunities. Preference should, 
of course, be accorded characteristically stable in- 
dustries with favorable medium term earnings and 
dividend prospects. 

Written July 2, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Stock Dividend Rules 


Long-standing rules governing the non-taxability 
of certain stock dividends still hold good, following 
withdrawal by the Tax Court of a recent decision 
covering a distribution in treasury stock. (The Tax 
Court’s action apparently reaffirms the principle 
that a proportionate distribution of treasury stock 
is treated much the same as a dividend in new or 
unissued stock.) In general, if a corporation has 
but one class of stock, no stock dividend issued 
to stockholders is taxable. The reasoning here is 
that the proportionate interest of the shareholder 
remains the same after the distribution, therefore 
no tax should be imposed on the holder. But if the 
relative interest in corporate assets is changed 
(e.g. when a dividend in common stock is issued 
to preferred stockholders) then the dividend is sub- 
ject to tax. Stock dividends have been growing in- 
creasingly popular because of their tax-free status. 
The recipient may sell the additional stock later 
on if he so desires, paying taxes at lower capital 
gains rates rather than as ordinary income. 


Chemical Outlook 


Prospects for the chemical industry continue to 
be favorable, with little indication of a third quar- 
ter slowdown. Prices have generally been firm and 
quotations for a number of basic materials such as 
alkalis, sulfuric acid and chlorine have recently 
been advanced. The latest move in this direction was 
a hike in the price of cellophane by du Pont which 
brought the average price of the company’s out- 
put of this material to 57 cents a pound. Mean- 
while, industry expansion continues at a more than 
$1 billion a year rate, with some individual com- 
panies investing over $100 million yearly in new 
plant. While competition from abroad is increas- 
ing, barring a general slump in the economy the 
industry should do somewhat better earningswise 
in 1953 than in 1952, though substantial improve- 
ment probably must await the lifting of EPT. 


Gas Industry Expansion 

The gas utility and pipeline industry plans to 
spend close to $4 billion for construction of new 
facilities and expansion of existing plant during 
the four years 1953-1956, according to the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. This compares with actual 
construction expenditures of $4.7 billion in the 
1949-1952 period. About $1.9 billion or slightly 
12 


less than 50 per cent of the total will go for trans- 
mission facilities and $1.4 billion (nearly one- 
third) for distribution. The balance will be spent 
on production, underground storage, etc. It is ex- 
pected that 29 per cent of the required expansion 
funds will come from internal sources—mainly 
retained earnings and depreciation accruals—while 
51 per cent will be obtained from issuance of long 
term debt and 20 per cent from common or pre- 
ferred stock issues. This year will be the third 
in a row that the industry has invested more than 
$1 billion in plant, though 1953 outlays will fall 
short of the 1951 peak of $1.5 billion, 


Container Sales 


A continuing favorable outlook for the con- 
tainer and packaging industry is forecast by the 
Commerce Department which sees a high level of 
business for the next six months with total 1953 
volume equal to or slightly ahead of last year. 
First quarter output was well ahead of output a 
year earlier, with some lines coming close to the 
abnormally heavy first quarter of 1951. Fiber cans 
and tubes achieved the highest dollar sales and unit 
volume in history, while defense contracts helped 
the industry as a whole to set new records. Dur- 
ing the months ahead, increased supplies of poly- 
ethylene (for squeeze bottles, bags, etc.) are in 
prospect, and should help maintain a high produc- 
tion level for containers and packaging. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings have been making good 
gains in recent weeks over year-earlier periods 
when volume was affected by the steel strike. At 
the end of the first 25 weeks of 1953—up to June 
20—220,731 more cars had been loaded than a 
year ago although the total of some 18.1 million 
was down slightly from loadings of the similar 1951 
period. During the next few weeks, iron and steel 
shipments should continue at a high rate while 
large steel users such as the automotive and agri- 
cultural machinery industries will be making larger 
shipments than a year ago. 

The 13 regional Shippers Advisory Boards ex- 
pect an over-all gain of eight per cent in carload- 
ings during the third quarter compared with the 
same 1952 period, with the largest gains indicated 
for the Great Lakes, Northwest, and Atlantic re- 
gions. Estimated increases for leading classifica- 
tions are: Automobiles and trucks, 54.6 per cent; 
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vehicle parts, 49.3 per cent; iron and steel, 36.6 
per cent; ore and concentrates, 31.8 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements and non-auto vehicles, 16.2 per 
cent; frozen foods, fruits and vegetables, 12.1 per 
cent; non-ferrous metals, nine per cent. 


Life Insurance 

Sales of life insurance follow trends in popula- 
tion, which in turn are principally dependent on 
industrial growth. The greatest relative gains in 
life insurance last year occurred in the West South 
Central and Pacific regions, each with a 13 per 
cent increase as against 9.3 per cent for the U. S. 
as a whole. The Mountain states were next with a 
gain of 1] per cent. This trend also holds over 
the longer term, for since 1900 the Pacific and 
Mountain areas have led by far in rate of growth, 
with a sizable gain also shown for the West South 
Central group (Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas). Industrial growth in the South At- 
lantic and East South Central states is reflected in 
a 10 per cent gain in life insurance sales in these 
areas last year as well as important longer term 
gains. 

In aggregate insurance ownership, the prosper- 
ous Middle Atlantic region (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania) is first with an average of $7,000 
per family at the end of 1952 as against $5,400 
for the nation as a whole. New England and the 
East North Central states (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin) rank next, with about $6,000. 


Synthetic Blood Extenders 

Synthetic blood extenders, which have been used 
successfully in treating the wounded in Korea, hold 
considerable promise for use in civilian markets 
as well. In cases of injury, burns, or surgery, the 
extenders—which can be made in unlimited quan- 
tities and stored indefinitely—help sustain life until 


whole blood can be administered; furthermore, they 
do not have certain disadvantages of whole blood 
and plasma which may transmit a virus that causes 
jaundice. The most prominent extenders are Dex- 
tran—made from corn sugar by fermentation, and 
PVP—produced from acetylene gas and formal- 
dehyde. Dextran has been fully approved for 
medical use while PVP—which is being evaluated 
in hospitals—has been approved for stockpiling 
purposes; the present $6 to $8 per pint cost of 
Dextran compares with about $1.50 for PVP. Com- 
mercial Solvents is the leading producer of Dextran 
which is also made by Vick Chemical, and Refined 
Syrups & Sugars. General Aniline & Film is the 
sole manufacturer of PVP in the Western Hemis- 
phere, while Schenley imports the product from 
German sources. 


Corporate Briefs 

General Electric plans to increase its 1,000 man 
scientific staff to 1,500 in the next few years. 

Gimbels plans to construct a large suburban 
store in a proposed new shopping center near Phila- 
delphia, and one in Yonkers, N. Y. 

General Motors Chevrolet division will build 
three additions to its commercial body plant in 
Indianapolis. 

United Gas to offer $28 million of common stock 

to shareholders on a one-for-ten basis; the new 
funds will be applied to the cost of the company’s 
expansion program. 
. National Distillers plans to construct a $7 mil- 
lion plant at Tuscola, Ill., for the production of 
synthetic ammonia and fertilizer nitrogen com- 
pounds. 

Electric Auto-Lite plans to expand four of its 
factories. 

Johns-Manville has purchased a recently dis- 
covered asbestos ore deposit in Northern Ontario. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 


Price Yield Price 
U. Si Gort Wis, WIR «256550005. 93 2.98% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 89 3.43 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 3.93 Not 
Beneficial Loan eit ros Neate ce 03 “351 100% 
Chi , Burlington uincy 3s, 
ey 4 343 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977..........2.. 88 3.77 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 83 3.50 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 3.61 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 83 3.64 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969..... 101 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 93 3.82 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par $50) non-cum.............- 51 490 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum.......- 94 4.79 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum........... 97 5.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

—— 
Dividends—, Recent cat 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
Celanese Corporation ........- 3.00 2.25 25 §4.0 
Dow Chemical ..... pei bemme 70.80 70.80 36 2.2 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 160 32 5.0 
General Electric ...........-. 235 SH 71. 42 
General Foods. 2.5 os2400.. <0 240 240 53 45 
Int'l Business Machines....... 44.00 74.00 232 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 2.60 300 52 58 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 2.50 64 3.9 
Lnited Air Lanes... ..s%05%< 150. -250: -26 38 
United Biscuit. 0.0.0.0 208000. 1:60: 200,35 3.7, 





* Based on 1952 cash payments. { Also paid stock. § Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
e-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Tel. & Tel 


TE ee $9.00 $9.00 154 5.9% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 55 5.1 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.00 38 §5.8 
Household Finance ........... 240 2.50 43 58 
eee TEED ki weaae den ueeres 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 65 6.9 


Aaietterdens 3.00 3.000 42 7.1 
May Department Stores....... 180 180 28 6.4 


Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 200 37 5.4 
Pacific Lighting 


patches Libis $00 300 57 53 
Safeway Stores .......cccccecs 240 240 36 6.7 
Socony-Vacuum ...........00; 180 2.00 35 5.7 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.00 34 5.9 
ae NE 660s deriicnndins 2.25 200 34 5.9 
Texas Company .............. 3.05 3.00 53 5.7 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 45 89 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 6.00 107 5.6 
SN WL, ches ccavcweaneines 450 400 53 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 25 7.4 
West Penn Electric........... 2.00 205 34 §6.5 





* Based on 1952 payments. 


§ Based on. $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 


Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
c-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
Allied Stores 


cweks nade cee $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 51 78 
Cluett, Peabody .........0000. 225 200 32 63 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 275 275 39 7.1 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 2.50 28 90 
General Motors ............... 4.00 4.00 60 6.7 
Glidden Company ............ 223 225 31 73 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 64 94 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 200 37 5.4 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Simmons Company 


aan 3.75 4.00 58 69 


oes saNEWeR 250 250 31 81 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 200 43 4.7 
Tide Water Associated Oil.... 1.07 1.15 22 52 
U.S Ses ceeded ele 3.00 300 38 7.9 





* Based on 1952 payments. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
- « e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Off-Shore Ado 


I r 1s six weeks since the 
President signed the Submerged 
Lands Act restoring to the states title 
to the off-shore lands within their 
boundaries. While little positive ac- 
tion appears to have been taken by 
either the states, the oil companies or 
independent drillers, the states have 
been busy drafting forms, rules, leases 
and regulations and manufacturing 
red tape. The companies have been 
even busier with plans and engineer- 
ing preparations. It may be months 
before the first bit can be spudded into 
sea-bottom. 

In retrospect it is pretty clear that 
the bitter controversies that raged as 
an accompaniment to the passage of 
the Act revolved around the question 
whether the Federal Government or 
the states would collect (and spend) 
the oil royalties that accrue from de- 
velopment of the lands. While that 
has been settled for the time being, 
the Supreme Bench may finally have 
to determine the constitutionality of 
the Act. 

The President had asked for the 
law and the states wanted it, but the 
opposition, drawn largely from such 
leftish groups as the advocates of pub- 
lic power and of various other so- 
cialistic ideas, are still bent on having 
things their way. Their contention, 
among others, that underwater oil 
reserves should be held as a defense 
resource, had no real bearing on the 
matter since it is quite obvious that 
undeveloped oil lands would be value- 
less in war. 

It should make little difference, to 
the oil industry, who collects the roy- 
alties. At any rate it will be some 
time until that stage is reached. De- 
velopment under State leases was just 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


getting under way in 1947 when the 
Supreme Court in a California case 
(and later in 1950 in a Texas- 
Louisiana decision) held that the 
Federal Government had paramount 
rights but could transfer them to the 
states. 


A Basie Rule 


Nearty everyone con- 
nected with the major business of 
buying, selling and trading in securi- 
ties will agree that the time is now 
ripe for seeking some needed changes 
in our national securities legislation 
or regulation. 

What appears to be’ understood less 
generally is the need of taking action 
now. Whatever mandates may, or 
may not, have been concealed in the 
balloting of last November, no leader 
in Government has yet appeared in 
the role of carrying the torch for Wall 
Street or the investors it represents. 
The campaign for revision must be 
undertaken by the people directly 
concerned. 

Understood to an even lesser de- 
gree, it appears, is the need of muster- 
ing support of all segments of the 
securities profession behind a reason- 
ably simple and definitely equitable 
program. A Wall Street spokesman 
who is highly regarded in Washing- 
ton only recently urged the various 
segments of the business to get to- 
gether. He expressed surprise, not 
only at the variety of suggestions 
offered, but in some cases at their 
nature. 

For the benefit of the minority it is 
well to repeat what should be obvious : 
The underlying philosophy of full dis- 
closure of information concerning a 
security and the various factors that 
determine its value is here to remain. 





It is the product of evolution extend- 
ing over decades. In laying down a 
measuring rule that is basic for what- 
ever revisions may be sought in the 
several acts and the regulations per- 
taining to them, it may be well to 
paraphrase a slogan to read: ‘“‘What- 
ever’s good for the investor is good 
for the investment business.” 


What They Want 


Because of its vantage 
point in a special field, FINANCIAL 
Wok Lp is not surprised to learn that 
the Number One financial topic of 
interest to some 35,000 Western 
Union Telegraph Company stock- 
holders comes under the heading of 
dividends and earnings. Nevertheless, 
the results of the company’s recent 
extensive stockholder interview pro- 
gram are exceedingly valuable as 
documented evidence of a widely ac- 
cepted fact and because of the breadth 
of the inquiry undertaken. 

During a 14-year period, Western 
Union representatives called on com- 
pany shareholders in all sections of 
the country. Questions covered such 
subjects as management, development 
and research, the meaning of surplus, 
and sales and services. The question 
that rang the bell was: “What are 
the prospects for increased earnings— 
and more dividends?’ Nearly all 
wanted a good, clear answer to that 
one. 

In asking it, the Western Union 
interrogators were on firm ground. 
President Walter P. Marshall tells 
why in two sentences: “In the 20 
years prior to 1952 Western Union 
dividends totaled $22.75 a share for 
an approximate average of $1.15 an- 
nually. Our current dividend rate is 


$3.00.” 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at Detroit, Michigan, 
this unit of National Steel is the biggest steel maker in that important 
industrial area. Its complete facilities, from blast furnaces and coke 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—Here is the world’s largest independent 


manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in the electrolytic process of coating 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 





ovens through to finishing mills, enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
a wide range of industries with a large volume and variety of standard 
and special steels, including the famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 
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steel, Weirton operates the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic 
plating lines. An extensive variety of other steel products is manu- 
factured in plants that are among the most modern in the industry. 

























Few industries require the tremendous raw material reserves 
and operating facilities that are essential in steelmaking. 
For America to be amply assured of this indispensable 
metal, the nation’s steel companies must provide for the 
distant future as well as today. 


In building for tomorrow, National Steel has consistently 
followed a long-term program designed to keep its capacity 
and its products in step with the nation. Its mines, ships, 
furnaces and mills are among the largest and most modern 
in the world. This year, National Steel will achieve an annual 
steelmaking capacity of 6,000,000 tons—an increase of 
more than 50 per cent since the end of World War II. 


Here, then, is National Steel—a team of seven great divisions 
perfectly coordinated to produce highest quality products. 
Completely integrated, entirely independent, National is 
one of America’s most progressive steel producers. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron ore properties 
and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In addition, National 
Steel is participating in the development of the important new iron ore 
field in Labrador-Quebec, where great iron ore reserves will augment the 
future supply of this vital raw material—the basic ingredient of steel. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, supplying metallurgical coal for 
National’s needs. Resources have been further expanded by acquisition of a 
substantial interest in two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 





NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 








al CORPORATION 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, with plants at 
Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. Originator and exclusive 
manufacturer of the famous Quonset buildings. Other principal products 
include Stran-Steel Long-Span buildings, Stran-Steel nailable framing for 
the building industry and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION— Blast furnace division of National 
Steel located in Buffalo, New York. Its four furnaces augment the pig 
iron production of National Steel’s eight other blast furnaces in Detroit, 
Michigan, and in Weirton, West Virginia. In addition, this division is 
a leading producer of all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 
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NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas—One of the 
foremost steel distributors in the Southwest, serving a seven-state area. 
The huge plant and warehouse—a Quonset structure fabricated by the 
Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vending Machine 


Market Gaining 


Mainstays are still confections, cigarettes and bottled 


drinks, but cup beverages and ice cream sales are growing. 


Volume rises with mass travel and industrial employment 


rom its early pioneering days of 
F post-World War I, the vending 
machine has grown into a $1.5 billion 
industry—a conservative estimate of 
last year’s sales. The early machines 
were mostly penny-operated — pea- 
nuts, candy bars and gum—but the 
25-cent machine (mostly for cigar- 
ettes) is common today, while soft 
drinks and candy bars in some cases 
have gone from a nickel to a dime. 
While the penny market is still large, 
soft drinks, cigarettes, and nickel and 
dime candy bars have played the big- 
gest role in fetching prosperity for the 
automatic merchandising industry. 


Industry Mainstays 


Hundreds of items are sold from 
vending machines but the biggest 
sellers are those which meet the tests 
of a huge market potential, impulse 
buying, everyday requirement, easily 
packaged, low unit cost, and with a 
nationally-advertised brand name and 
wide consumer acceptance. As for 
brand preferences, vending-machine 
customers buy more Camels than any 
other brand of cigarette with Lucky 
Strike in second place just ahead of 
Chesterfield. Baby Ruth bars are the 
No. 1 seller in candy machines fol- 
lowed by Hershey chocolate and Her- 
shey almond bars. Twenty per cent 
of all beverages, 20 per cent of all 
candy bars, and 16 per cent of all 
cigarettes sold in this country pass 
through vending machines. 

All this, plus the beverage market 
(3.5 billion bottles dispensed in 1952) 
gives the industry a solid base for the 
extension of operations into allied or 
other fields. The 1953 industry al- 
manac published by the trade journal 

Vend shows that the biggest per- 
centage gain last year was made by 
hot coffee machines, one of the in- 
dustry’s latest equipment units. The 
number of coffee machines in use 
nearly doubled in 1952, the top pro- 
duction year also for milk merchan- 
disers, another new item. Ice cream 
machines, which have been on the 
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market for some years, increased to 
16,075 at the end of 1952 compared 
with 12,325 a year earlier and 8,250 
in 1950. For the sake of contrast, 
this business may be compared with 
the penny candy market, which had 
1.35 million machines in operation at 
the end of 1952 followed by bottled 
soft drinks (530,600 machines), cig- 
arettes (473,770 machines) and nickel 
and dime candy bars (421,360 ma- 
chines). 

Business potentials are still good as 
long as industrial activity and volume 
of travel is high. Machines have to 
be placed in advantageous spots where 
they will get almost constant use. But 
profit margins vary so that, for in- 
stance, many more paper-cup than 
bottled drinks must be sold for the 
machine to pay off. In the cup market, 
weekly sales per machine last year 
were estimated at 830 vs. 128 for 
bottle machines ; Coffee sales per ma- 
chine rose to 850 drinks weekly vs. 
720 in the preceding year. The ad- 





justment of profit margins to sales 
and finding the right locations often 
are matters of trial and error. Mer- 
chandising of wearables and novelty 
goods is still in this stage; Filene’s 
department store of Boston made sev- 
eral installations in a nearby Grey- 
hound Bus Terminal, offering hand- 
kerchiefs, hosiery, other garments, 
toys and various novelties to the 
traveling public. Although the ven- 
ture cannot be described as a roaring 
success it is still being continued, and 
is being watched by other merchan- 
disers. While department stores wel- 
come installations of candy, cigarette 
and soft drink machines within their 
own buildings, they have not yet 
turned to automatic merchandising of 
other goods. 


Explore New Possibilities 


The automatic machine venders are 
moving in the direction of making 
wider varieties of food and drink 
available. Together with coffee and 
milk they have begun to sell cake, 
doughnuts, pie, and both hot and 
cold sandwiches. One company, 
Lunch-O-Mat Corporation of Amer- 
ica (privately-owned) has a single 
machine which dispenses _ coffee, 
chocolate milk, milk, fruit juice, pas- 
try and a variety of sandwiches, sup- 
plying complete meals for workers in 
industrial plants. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is presently exploring the 
idea of coin-operated snack bars on 
trains as a step toward reducing the 
tremendous deficits which the rail- 
roads now incur in food sales. Rowe 
Corporation, which is supplying the 
equipment, expects to produce ma- 
chines which can be operated either 
separately or in combinations in mak- 
ing cigarettes, food, beverages, snacks 
or complete light meals available to 
workers, travelers or the general pub- 
lic. 

The combined gross sales of the 
three companies whose stocks are 
publicly held and trade account for 


The Vending Machine Companies 


a Sales———, 
(Millions) 
Company 1950 1951 1952 
ABC Vending ...... $34.6 $39.3 $42.5 
Amer. Locker (Cl. A) 1.7 1.9 2.0 


a40.5 
36.5 


Automatic Canteen. a23.4 a36.7 
Rowe Corporation .. 30.8 33.3 


r-~ Earned Per Share-—, 7Dividends— Recent 


1950 1951 1952 1952 #1953 Price 
$0.98 $1.04 $1.34 $0.60 $0.30 10 
i ae ee 0.65 0.30. 8 
al.33 al.65 al.65 1.00 0.50 16 
1.78 1.70 1.58 0.80 0.40 13 


“*Paid or declared to July 1. a—Years ended September 30. 
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less than 10 per cent of that of the 
entire industry, which includes some 
4,000 small or medium-sized opera- 
tors. The three in order of size are 
ABC Vending, Automatic Canteen, 
and Rowe Corporation, which is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary this year. 
The other company in the tabulation, 
American Locker (the only unlisted 
issue), operates lockers in railroad, 


bus and airplane stations and termi- 
nals and in department stores. The 
vending machine industry has a good 
growth aspect but much of its work 
continues to be experimental, and at 
its present stage of expansion has yet 
to meet the test of adverse business 
conditions. Thus the stocks compris- 
ing this group must be classified as 
businessmen’s risks. THE END 


The Ocean is Our Last 
Dependable Waterhole 


Growing demands by industry and other users are 


shrinking supplies of natural fresh water at an alarm- 


ing rate. 


Desalted seawater may be the answer 


By Ross L. Holman 


W: are rapidly approaching an 
age when we can no longer 
take an abundance of water for 
granted. We didn’t realize until re- 
cently that man can drink up and use 
up fresh water faster than nature can 
supply it. Underground streams are 
drying up at an alarming rate. Sur- 
face water supplies are dwindling. 
We all recall how New York’s water 
scarcity splashed across front pages 
of American newspapers three years 
ago. Even the huge dams we are 
building across some rivers to catch 
the surplus waters of winter rains 
don’t provide all the answer. 

Lake Mead behind Hoover Dam 
is the largest man-made lake in the 
world, but some authorities say it is 
silting up so fast it will be out of 
commission in 50 to 150 years. Other 
authorities say that 1,000 of the 3,000 
municipal water supplies will have to 
be replaced or supplemented in the 
next 50 years. All of which means 
water is no longer as inevitable as 
death and taxes. 

But necessity is the mother of in- 
vention and invention is the one de- 
pendable factor that has always kept 
civilization from being let down. 
Scientists are turning their inventive 
genius toward nature’s last water 
hole—the briny ocean. Ocean water 
is said to be the onlv thing on earth 
we have enough of. But wé will have 
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to have a cheap way to take out the 
brine before it becomes important for 
human consumption. Actually scien- 
tists have been doing that very thing 
for many years, but the purified 
liquid has been more drinkable than 
economical. . 

However, the cost of desalting 
ocean water has decreased at a pleas- 
ing rate and in many dry regions it 
is already cheaper to do this than to 
transport natural fresh water from 
distant areas. 

The big hurdle we will have to 
cross is to make desalted seawater 
cheap enough for municipal water 
supplies and for irrigation. If that 
can be done we will not only have 
an inexhaustible supply for present 
uses but we can make huge desert 
areas blossom as the rose. Millions 
of heretofore irrigated acres have had 
to unblossom because of decreasing 
supplies of natural fresh water. 

Seawater contains 38,000 parts per 
million of impurities, the chief of 
which is salt. Scientists have found 
many more ways of separating these 
impurities from water than ways to 
pay for it. But the two most prom- 
ising methods are the compression 
distillation process developed by the 
Arthur D. Little Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the ion-exchange 
separation disclosed last year by Ion- 
ics, Inc., an affiliate of American Re- 


search Development Company of 
Boston. 

In the compression distillation 
method, water is purified in stills us- 
ing compressed steam and evapora- 
tion to separate water from its min- 
erals. These stills have been made in 
capacities of 1,000 gallons per day up 
to one of 50,000 gallons per day in 
use in Bermuda. Such stills were 
used extensively during World War 
II and a million service men were 
kept alive on arid bases by demin- 
eralized seawater. The process now 
is used to supply water for men and 
machinery laying oil pipelines and 
operating refineries in desert areas. 
The Kuwait Company has been build- 
ing a seawater desalting plant of 
720,000 gallons a day on the Persian 
Gulf, where natural fresh water 
would have to be imported by tanker. 

The Arthur D. Little Company 
says that seawater can be purified by 
compression distillation at a cost of 
around $1.50 a thousand gallons. 
However, the Mechanical Equipment 
Company of New Orleans thinks it 
can produce it for 50 cents a thou- 
sand. Ordinary municipal water sys- 
tems over the country can deliver 
fresh water to one’s kitchen sink for 
an average of 25 cents a thousand, 
though the cost varies by locality. 


Cheaper Process 


The latest cost-cutting possibility 
is the ion-exchange method an- 
nounced by Ionics, Inc. Scientists of 
Harvard and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology helped to work 
it out. The ion-exchange method it- 
self is not new, but the cheapened 
process recently announced is real 
news. Ionics plans to mass produce 
its equipment in a way to keep the 
processing cost between 10 cents and 
20 cents per 1,000 gallons of purified 
water produced. But taking all the 
variables into consideration the cost 
is still too high to be competitive. 
However, Karl T. Compton, chair- 
man of Research and Development, 
Defense Department, is optimistic. 
“This is a very exciting thing,” he 
says. “It’s the first method I’ve seen 
that should produce fresh water from 
the ocean at costs that are feasible for 
household use and is within the range 
of possibility of producing it for in- 
dustrial use and irrigation.” 

The main secret of the process is 
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a newly perfected superfilter mem- 
brane forty thousandths of an inch 
thick and made of cheap plastic. An 
electric current drives the salts dis- 
solved in seawater against two mem- 
branes, one of which blocks the posi- 
tive ions and the other the negative 
ions. Water emerges from the proc- 
ess that is practically freed from the 
dissolved salt and, after treatment by 
chlorine, is ready for all ordinary use. 

The possibilities in the debrining 
of ocean water are incalculable. Mil- 
lions of desert acres could be brought 
into production, and we would run 
out of desert long before we would 
run out of water. With plenty of 
usable water, the deserts could be 
occupied not only by farms, but also 
by towns and cities. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Aluminum Co. of America: 550,000 
shares of common stock issuable under 
the company’s Employes’ Stock Option 
Plan. (Filed June 18.) 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.: 100,000 
shares of common stock, to be sold to 
officers and employes. (Filed June 10.) 

Commonwealth Edison Co.: $40,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series P due 
June 1, 1983. Proceeds to pay part of 
estimated $500,000,000 1953-56 construc- 
tion program. (Filed June 11.) 

Ekco Products: 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered under a stock 
incentive program. (Filed June 22.) 

Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Emporia, Va.): 40,320 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered to stockholders 
on basis of one new share for each six 
shares held. (Filed June 18.) 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.: 500,- 
000 shares of common stock to be 
offered under The Savings Plan for 
Employes of the Corporation and U. S. 
Subsidiary Companies. (Filed June 17.) 

National Rubber Machinery Co.: 19, 
556 sharés of common stock to be 
offered to stockholders on basis of one 
new share for each nine shares held. | 
(Filed June 16.) 


Fishman (M. H.) Co., Inc.: 16,000 
shares of common stock to be offered 
to employes through July 31 at $10.50 
per share. (Filed June 16.) 

Gulf Interstate Gas Co.: $13,969,600 of 
5% per cent notes due 1954, payable at 
stated maturity in 5% per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 3,492,400 shares 
of common stock to be offered in units 
of $20 principal amount of notes -and 
five shares of stock. (Filed June 11.) 

Richfield Oil Corp.: $5,425,000 of in- 
terests in Employes Stock Purchase 
Plan and 100,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s common stock purchasable un- 
der the plan. (Filed June 22.) 
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Washington Newsletter 





Federal Reserve Board intentionally acts right out in 


the open—Economic considerations of corporations 


will be taken into account under new anti-trust policy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board could easily have 
added $1 billion to banking reserves 
without splashing the event over page 
one of the newspapers—for instance, 
by buying more bills than it allowed 
to run off. The advantages of the 
quieter way are often described: 
greater elasticity, for instance, and 
market continuity. Patently, the 
Board wanted everybody—especially 
the bond market—to see just what it 
was doing. Compared with credit 
injected through security purchases, 
the method adopted may be consid- 
ered permanent—or, at least, durable. 

.Moreover, the Board lowered re- 
serve requirements in face of its own 
report that people feel richer, plan 
more buying, and possess more cash, 
than last year. The report and the 
action, indeed, were almost simul- 
taneous, as if the Board were saying: 
“See how bond-market minded we 
are.” Of course, as everybody pointed 
out, the new money will in time be 
used up. Lest the importance of the 
gesture be exaggerated and lead to 
later disappointment for the bulls, 
Board spokesmen themselves were 
quick to say it. It would hardly do 
for bond prices to go too high before 
the Treasury had something to sell. 

It’s clearly shown that the Board 
members aren’t obsessed with the idea 
of high rates and that, given some 
signs of depression, they’d lower them 
fast. There was hardly any reason to 
think otherwise, but some people, 
notably Democratic Senators, pro- 
fessed to do so rather emphatically. 
What is in question is how much 
more the Board will relax as new 
Government issues appear. There is 
a pretty large deficit, which must be 
covered. 


With the banks freer to lend, 
the Treasury may be able to do some 
of the long term financing, which, 
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perhaps, had been promised a little 
too long in advance. Without Board 
help, it’s unlikely that it could have 
been done at all. One ambition—to 
cut ties altogether between the Treas- 
ury and the Reserve Board—evidently 
has been at least deferred although 
not surrendered. 


There’s a new anti-trust policy: 
takes economic considerations into ac- 
count in starting cases. In the case of 
Federal Trade Commission, economic 
considerations will enter into final 
decisions. Perhaps in fear of Demo- 
cratic criticism, those running the 
show say that this is by no means a 
relaxation. Yet it’s easy to see that 
the result will be to decide more often 
in favor of the companies that have 
been accused. In effect, economic con- 
siderations become defenses. 

If the advice by the economist ran 
against the company, its lawyers surely 
would be quick to demand that it be 
put on record, that he be allowed to 
cross examine the economist, etc. 
That’s what happens at other agen- 
cies: ICC, for example. Advice of the 
kind—such as “trend toward mo- 
nopoly, and greater concentration” — 
which an FTC economist might offer 
could rarely stand up under cross 
examination, however true. On the 
other hand, advice to drop the case 
even though there had been a techni- 
cal violation wouldn’t be challenged. 

It often happens that companies 
violating the trust laws, as built up, 
harm nobody; the law journals are 
full of examples. Under present rules, 
many—but by no means all—are 
prosecuted anyway. There’s been no 
formula for letting them alone. For- 
mulae, evidently, are now about to be 
created. 


Chief opposition to the new poli- 
cies may not come from Congressional 
champions of small business. There 





are also the sticklers for judicial prece- 
dent, whatever the effects may be. 
The new policy, though likely to be 
easier, for a time will be less certain 
than the old: there will be all sorts 
of inviting, but still untried, defenses. 


At the hearings on Bureau of 
Standards and the battery additive, 
AD-X2, the conflict was between 
scientist and businessman. For the 
first, it was patent that the stuff 
doesn’t work since Dr. Allen V. Astin 
had said so. For the second, it was 
just as clear that it did or else such 
and such company man wouldn’t have 
bought it. 

It may happen that a group of 
Senators will report that laboratory 
evidence can’t stand up in face of 
testimonials: Some want to do so. 
Even if they do, businessmen will 
continue to check new products in 
laboratories before they try them out 
publicly, 


Secretary Humphrey so far is 
the only Cabinet member who has 
seriously bucked Congress. From the 
start, it’s been almost fixed policy to 
defer to committee chairmen on all 
sorts of things: the price of butter, 
books in foreign libraries. Battle was 
joined, not so much on $800 million, 
as on whether you should cut excess 
profits before income taxes. 

It may be said for politicians that 
they usually make up after a fight’s 
over. People wonder whether that 
will happen now. If members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
nurse their sense of grievance, they 
can make continued trouble for the 
Administration, which must work out 
much of its program through that 
Committee. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

A new frit for the coating of alumi- 
num has been developed by chemists 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, but it 
will be manufactured and distributed 
by Ferro Corporation—the latter con- 
cern expects sometime this month to 
begin initial production of the new 
material, which permits the use of 
lighter gauge metal in the making of 
porcelain enamel aluminum products. 
. .. An inexpensive coating product 
called Glovex is said to extend the life 
of canvas work gloves when applied 
by brush to the palm and other areas 
where there is much wear—manufac- 
tured by Daps Company, the coating 
in no way impairs the softness of the 
inside of the glove since it does not 
penetrate the canvas. ... General 
American Transportation Corpora- 
tion has announced that it would be- 
gin considering licensing applications 
this fall for its new Kanigen nickel- 
plating process—the process makes 
possible the application of nickel as a 
protective coating on steel, glass, plas- 
tics and other materials by chemical 
rather than electrolytic means. ... 
Cut down the static electricity poten- 
tial on furniture and plastic automo- 
bile seat covers by the use of a 
new spray product—source, Electro- 
Chemical Products Corporation. 


Paint Products. . . 

A new name to remember when 
you're in the market for a rubber- 
base paint to protect and decorate 
brick, concrete, asbestos shingles and 
the like is Pierce Masonry Paint— 
marketed in white and in eight colors, 
this coating dries in one hour; it’s 
available from F. O. Pierce Company. 
... Annoyed because a concrete floor 
gives off so much dust? You needn't 
be, thanks to a newcomer trade- 
named Transvar 266—a light amber 
liquid developed by United Labora- 
tories, Inc., it’s said to prevent the 
dusting that is so commonplace with 
concrete floors... . You can rejuve- 
nate the appearance of old golf balls 
very easily with Federal International 
Company’s Spray-New—just wash 
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the old ball in soap and water, dry 
thoroughly, place ball in the wire 
holder that comes with the aerosol- 
type container, and spray away... . 
Speaking of masonry paints, Benja- 
min Moore & Company is introducing 
a water-base product which is odor- 
less, dries rapidly and forms a water- 
proof finish—it’s formulated from 
Lustrex styrene, one of Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s basic chemical 
products. 


Television. . . 

A remote-controlled 27-inch tele- 
vision-radio-phonograph combination, 
housed in three cabinets with tooled 
leather tops, heads the 1954 television 
line of 30 models which was unveiled 
by the Crosley Division, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation, a forthnight 
ago. In the accompanying photo- 
graph, the TV receiver is at the right ; 





the chairside cabinet at the left houses 
the remote control for the TV set, 
an AM-FM radio and a three-speed 


record player; and the matching 
cabinet in the center provides space 
for the storage of records (the cabi- 
nets are available in mahogany in 
Chippendale styling, or in white oak 
in modern design). This unusual 
combination will be available for fall 
delivery at an estimated price around 
$1,000. . . . Promotion of the new 
Crosley line will also highlight the 
Picture Sentry, an electronic feature 
which is said to block out man-made 
interference with the TV image and 





to reduce manual control to- a mini- 
mum. 


Railroads ... 

The New York Central System is 
in for some unexpected but very 
welcome publicity thanks to singer- 
composer Jimmy Saunders who was 
inspired to write the novelty song 
A Jersey Tomato and an Idaho 
Potato on a New York Central Train 
while traveling on that road’s Pace- 
maker—the song has been recorded 
by Coral Records, a subsidiary of 
Decca Records, Inc., and is published 
in sheet music form by Pitch-Pipe 
Music. ... A new “Chief,” this one 
called the San Francisco Chief, will 
be added to the Santa Fe Railway’s 
famous fleet of streamliners around 
Easter time next year—the new train 
will furnish service between Chicago 
and San Francisco and the Bay Area, 
via the San Joaquin Valley. 


Odds & Ends... 

Believe-it-or-not, but paper is quite 
likely to become a popular material 
for making bathing suits, pillow cases, 
automobile seat covers and endless 
numbers of other products; first, 
however, it will have been treated 
with American Cyanamid Company’s 
Melostrength, a synthetic melamine 
resin which doubles the strength of 
dry paper and increases five-fold the 
durability of wet paper—discovered 
in 1942, this treatment first was made 
available to the Armed Forces and 
the National Bureau of Standards; 
recently the public was offered its 
first look at some of the products that 
can be made from resin-treated paper. 
...A drive-in ticket office has been 
opened by United Air Lines in Red- 
wood City, Calif—the motorist who 
is in a hurry can make a purchase 
without alighting from his car, while 
those seeking more detailed informa- 
tion are provided parking space. . 
Gaylord Container Company has de- 
signed a fibre container with a waxed 
paper lining so that the unit can be 
re-used by the consumer as a water- 
tight picnic basket and cooler—called 
the Picnic Pac, it holds 24 twelve- 
ounce bottles. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment. and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 
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Company Date Page 
Abbott Laboratories ...........- Apr. 22 28 
Allen Industries ..............-. May 27 31 
American Cyanamid ...........- June1l7 28 
American Investment Co. of 

WD. Akcadctrvtssnscvesies ees June24 30 
American Stores ............-+.-- Apr. 1.21 
Arnold Constable ...........---- June 3 28 
Atlantic City Electric........... May 13 30 
Atine Ply weed .....icccseccccces May 27 30 
Bliss (E. W.) Company......... Apr. 29 28 
Bliss & Laughlin................ Apr. 22 30 
Bateve. WO 66 bec ccscceksepess Apr. 8 28 
Bush Termimal .........ccccccee Apr. 22 30 
Carborundum Company ........ June 3 28 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois...... May 27 28 
City Investing Company........ Apr. 8 28 
Cleveland Electric Uluminating.June 24 28 
Clevite Corporation ............. May 13 28 
Consolidated Gas Electric Lt. & 

WWE CME). oc cds cic wesc cess Juneil7 30 
Consolidated Natural Gas....... June17 30 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ....May 27 28 
Continental Steel ............... May 27 30 
Copperweld Steel .............-- June 24 28 
Decea Becords ......ccwccscccecs June 24 28 
Detroit Steel Products.......... May 27 30 
Diamond T Motor............... June17 28 
Equitable Gas ............e-e00- Apr. 29 31 
Federated Department Stores...May 27 31 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 

Bmsuramee (CN. WW.) ..... cc cccee June 3 28 
Filtrol Corporation ............. May 6 2 
Flintkote Company ............. May 27 28 
BEGRGOD OOUO biases civic eis cccccvs May 27 31 
Florida Power & Light.......... Apr. 29 30 
Gaylord Container .............. May 20 28 
Gimbel Brothers ...............- Apr. 29 30 
GoGel BROWER occ ccccccse cscs Apr. 29 30 
Grace (W. R.) & Company...... May 6 28 
Greenfield Tap & Die............/ Apr. 29 31 
Intertype Corporation .......... Apr. 29 30 
Iowa Power & Light............4 Aor. 1 Zé 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur......... Ape... 3: Zé 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.......... May 13 28 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation...... Apr. 29 31 
Libby, McNeill & Liboy......... Apr. 8 28 
Long Island Lighting............ June 3 30 
May Department Stores.........2 Apr. 1 27 
Mead Corporation .............. June 24 30 
Minnesota Mining & 

Mamutnetaring § ..........6.scec May 20 28 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............2 Apr. 29 28 
Montama Pewe? 6... .066560.6ce8d Apr. 22 30 
Montgomery Ward .............4 Apr. 22 28 
National Automotive Fibres..... Junel7 30 
National Biscuit ................4 Apr. 22 28 
National Container .............¢ June 24 28 
National Malleable & sieel 

CNN, f dic.cicrodiadaimsind 063% 4-098 May 13 30 
NOONE. BEG Sc saecelcasctwckn saceod Apr. 29 31 
New England Electric Systtm..June 3 28 
NOG MOPOOe TEM. 6k cess cs cccrecdd Apr. 29 28 
New York Shipbuilding......... June17 28 
Omnibus Corporation ........... June 3 30 
Phileo Corporation ............. Apr. 29 28 
Phoenix Hosiery .............../ Apr. 22 28 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coa...May 27 30 
Public Service Company of 

PE ee eee ee May 27 31 
Quarterly Index: 

Factographs: Jan. Feb. Mzar...Apr. 1 29 
Rochester Gas & Electric........ May 20 28 
Safeway Stores ........cccscccced Apr. 22 20 
Schering Corporation ...........May 6 28 
Seagrave Corporation ........... June 3 30 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. May 13 30 
Sheller Manufacturing .......... May 13 30 
Standard Oil (Indiana).........May 27 30 
Stanley Warner Corp. .......... May 6 28 
Studebaker Corporation ..... ...May 13 28 
UR Ge a od fe 25 Cale Bc oreo May 20 28 
Sue As os crde ohis bach wees e ss June 3 30 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil......... June 17 31 
Thermoid Company ............ June 17 28 
United Aircraft Products....... June 24 30 
United Dye & Chemical........ June 17 30 
United Engineering & Foundry.June 17 31 
United States Plywood........../ Apr. 8 28 
Warren Foundry & Pipe........ May 18 28 
Western Auto Supply Company 

CUM ci as iscee wht Ss hes pec autest xt Junel7 31 
White Motor Company.......... Junel7 31 
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NEW ISSUE 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy securities. The offering is made 
only by the Offering Circular. 


50,000 Shares 
Russell Reinforced Plastics Corporation 


Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Preferred Dividend—$.30 Per Annum) 








PRICE: $5.00 PER SHARE 


Offering Circular may be obtained from 


AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 


11! BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-6400 Teletype NY1-2494 
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Rexmere Hotel Ved 
ALL 


Situated on a $3-Acre Estate 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 





SPORTS 
DAY and NIGHT Golf 
20 Degrees Cooler Than Manhattan Tennis 
Badminton 
Ask for Prospectus: Bathing and 
Swimming 


Write to: Miss Madeline Young ® 


Managing Director 
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Central Heating 
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Business Background 





Equipment suppliers cheerful over future of the railroads 


which, after dieselization, will seek new routes to economy 





ONVERGING VIEWS — No 
one in the business believes of 
course that the railroad industry has 
completely emerged from the shadows 
and faces nothing but sunny vistas 
ahead. Nevertheless, an undertone of 
confidence. in the longer term future 
is discernible. Conceding that the 
carriers, his own included, have gone 
over the hump or are close to it with 
respect to dieselization, President 
WILLIAM WHITE of the New York 
Central Railroad recently said other 
big achievements lie ahead in the field 
of cutting operating costs through 
improved equipment. Though most 
of the suppliers have diversified their 
production as a hedge against the 
cyclical feast-or-famine aspects of 
their business, Epwarp O. BosHELL, 
president and chairman of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, prob- 
ably typified the suppliers’ viewpoint 
when not long ago he remarked that 
railroad orders were still the bread 
and butter of the business and he, for 
one, was encouraged by their pros- 
pects for the future. A similar note 
of hopefulness was apparent at the 
recent huge display of some 200 sup- 
pliers at Atlantic City; their only 
complaint, if it could be called 
that, was that circumstances delayed 
change-overs to money-saving equip- 
ment. 


Welded Rail—Their enthusiasm 
undimmed by delay, officials of Union 
Carbide & Carbon (not entirely a 
chemical company) were still talking 
up the portable welding equipment 
made by their Oxweld Railroad Ser- 
vice subsidiary. Welded rail, they 
said, will save a road $600 per mile 
per annum in maintenance costs, A 
joint can be welded for around $10 
or about the cost of a mechanical 
joint and, once a joint is welded, the 
weld is stronger than the rail itself. 
A big user of welded rail is the U. S. 
Steel Corporation for its three major 
railroad units. Pennsylvania Railroad 
is putting in 165 miles of welded rail 
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in the world’s largest switchyard, at 
Conway, Pa. Northern Pacific has 
installed a permanent welding setup 
in Montana. 


Lubricant — Another economy- 
promising item was described as a 
new lubrication method for railroad 
car journals. Hot boxes are a major 
nuisance in several respects—not only 
do they smell but they make it neces- 
sary to slow down a train and may 
even wreck it. On a 100-car freight 
train there are 800 possibilities for a 
hot box. E. O. JENSEN, sales vice 
president of Roth Rubber Company 
of Chicago, was busy distributing 
novelty rubber keyrings at the At- 
lantic City display, also circulated 
were illustrated flyers carrying the 
banner-line: “New Journal Box 
Combination Prevents Hot Boxes— 
1. Lidseal; 2. Luberator; 3. Sealoil.” 


Truck-Carriers—Both the Pull- 
man Standard and the Electro Mo- 
tive (General Motors) people were 
talking about a new method of load- 
ing truck trailers on flat cars. Mov- 
able models demonstrated “side-load- 
ing’”—more convenient and faster 
than “end-loading’ — whereby two 
big trailers can be moved on a 75- 
foot flat car located anywhere on a 
train. The main idea is for truckers 
to take their loads to sidings located 
on the edge of town; there, the train 
is side-loaded with trailers which can 
be readily unloaded from the side at 
other points. Cost of hauling the 
trailers by rail is quoted at 20 cents 
a mile against 24 cents over the high- 
ways. Some railroads and truckers 
are trying the plan out. 


Large Diesel— From feather- 
weight to heavyweight, V. H. PETErR- 
son, Fairbanks-Morse vice president, 
was weighing all comers on a big 
Fairbanks-Morse scale which printed 
the result on a small “Welcome” 
folder showing the company’s new 
diesel, Train Master, “the most use- 


ful locomotive ever built.” “Two of 
these high-powered units will do what 
three of the others would do,” Mr. 
Peterson commented. Conceding that 
Fairbanks-Morse was by no means 
the first in the diesel line, he said-it 
now ranks as “the first with the 
most.” 


Piano Sales Up—East 54th Street 
neighbors—including such good Eng- 
lish names as 
Josiah Wedg- 
wood & Sons, 
china, and 
Rolls- Royce — 
of the New 
York sales of- 
fice of the 
Baldwin Com- 
pany usually 
enjoy the 
strains ofa 
Baldwin piano 
concert around 
4 o'clock tea time. The Baldwin of- 
fice is under the direction of HAROLD 
S. Morse, recently made a director of 
the company. According to Mr. 
Morse, the demand for pianos con- 
tinues to outrun the supply. The 
company is turning out 300 pianos a 
day in its new Cincinnati plant and 
Baldwin sales last year topped $21.6 
million in 1952 against $17.2 million 
in 1951 and nearly doubled the 1947 
figure of $11.8 million. For the in- 
dustry as a whole, sales last year to- 
taled 154,000 instruments, the highest 
figure in a quarter century though 
still well below the player-piano boom 
years of the 1920s when sales in one 
year crossed 300,000. 





Harold S. Morse 


Cincinnati Firm—The Baldwin 
Company was incorporated in Ohio 
in 1898 as successor to D. H. Bald- 
win & Company which was founded 
in Cincinnati in 1862. The original 
business stemmed from the profession 
of piano teaching; the music instruc- 
tor, upon receipt of imported instru- 
ments, had to tune them up and 
eventually made his own. With the 
support of local music lovers the 
company expanded to its present size 
as the largest dollar volume concern 
in the piano business. Most of the 
capital stock is held in Cincinnati 
where it is traded. It has paid divi- 
dends since 1904 except for a five- 
year break during the depression. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 








ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1953 1952 
12 Months to May 31 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ $2.50 $2.23 
Atlantic City Elec..... 1.89 1.72 
California Water ........ 2.64 2.96 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr.... 2.71 2.59 
Consumers Power ....... 2.74 2.67 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.55 3.01 
Fall River Gas........... 0.81 1.72 
Fort Worth Transit... 1.00 0.78 
Haverhill Gas ........ ; 2.64 2.30 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 1.92 1.53 
Illinois Power ........ . 2.80 2.73 
Iowa Southern Utilities. . eee P| 1.19 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.26 1.82 
Kentucky & W. Va. Power 2.06 2.07 
Maine Public Service..... 1.89 1.64 
Middle South Utilities... 1.94 1.75 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.53 2.26 
Penna. Power & Light.. 2.54 2.40 
Portland Gen. Elec....... 1.20 1.38 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.28 1.05 
Tampa Electric .......... 3.52 3.11 
Tung-Sol Electric ....... 3.62 i, Yom 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.67 2.36 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.81 1.79 
9 Months to May 31 
ce. rere 2.31 2.50 
Corby (H.) Distillery.... *1.02 *0.54 
Masonite Corp. .......... 1.78 1.94 
a 2.13 2.61 
Schenley Industries ...... 1.41 2.11 
Seeger Refrigerator ..... 3.43 3.02 
6 Months to May 31 
AGI TRS cob ai ia ie Hn 0.35 0.38 
Gossard (H. W.)........ 0.84 0.47 
Mueller Brass ........°:.. 3.43 2.44 
Penna. Co. for Banking 
ag | RSIS See 1.63 1.60 
United Aircraft Products. 0.25 0.15 
5 Months to May 31 
Baltimore Transit ....... 0.11 D1.68 
Bangor & Aroostook 4.69 4.75 
Cincinnati Transit ....... 0.27 0.30 
Erie Bee. secs oS wees 2.00 1.68 
Illinois Central .......... 6.88 4.86 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.34 0.18 
New York Central....... 1.98 0.13 
Norfolk & Western...... 1.47 1.79 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 1.16 0.49 
Re TB ile idm erie ndawe 2.78 2.47 
Use WEN 4c canes cca 5.11 4.43 
20 Weeks to May 17 
Conte Mite. 0A. ORT 0.70 0.67 
12 Months to April 30 
Austin, Nichols .......... 0.65 0.88 
6 Months to April 30 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 5.32 4.81 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ........ 1.30 1.17 
. 12 Months to March 31 
Bulova Watch ........... 4.13 4.07 
OS ee 0.55 0.61 
Promeer Gold ... op 0cccces *0.07 *0.16 
ROMEO icc ocicec ech ARPA) 0.25 0.26 
Remington Rand ........° 2.71 2.96 
3 Months to March 31 
Seaboard & Western Air.. 0.13 0.18 
United Dye & Chem...... DO0.70 D2.39 
12 Months to February 28 
United Shoe Machinery... 2.88 2.34 
6 Months to February 28 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.38 0.67 
1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 
New Haven Clock & Watch DO0.75 D0.56 
*Canadian currency. -D—Deficit. 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 








SANTA BARBARA 


BEST BUY ON THE BEACH: Ocean-front, 
deluxe, 36-unit motel, beautifully appointed, caters 
to the discriminating. Sun patio, garages, steam 
heat. Reinforced concrete, stucco, fireproof bidgs. 
Spacious grounds and room for expansion. There 
are no more such sites available. An excellent 
investment at $575,000. Possible income trade for 
part down payment. For full details and photo- 
graphs: 


Frances Miner—George K. Freeman 
Real Estate 


1035 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Estates—Ranches—Groves 





SANTA BARBARA 


25 hillside acres, frost free, overlook Pacific. 14 
acres planted to full, bearing lemons & avocados. 
All utilities, paved roads, superb building sites 
with panoramic view, ocean & mountains. Perfect 
for estate or income. Price $85,000. For details: 
FRANCES MINER—GEO. K. FREEMAN 
Real Estate 
1035 Santa Barbara St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Estates—Ranches—Groves 





MASSACHUSETTS 








Beautiful 207-year-old home, overlooking the river 


and picturesque Merrimac Valley. Unique antique 
features throughout. A museum-piece of architec- 
ture, 3% baths, oil heat, electricity, kitchen, beau- 
tifully landscaped. Sam’l McIntire hand-carved 
panelling. Only $25,000. Shown by appointment. 


B. W. HOPKINSON 
Telephone 2281 Merrimac, Mass. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





200-YEAR-OLD COLONIAL 


12 rooms, 4 fireplaces, electricity, bath, 4-car 
garage, barn 50x60, 183 acres (83 in tillage), 
4 miles to Dover, N. HH. Express trains to N. 
$7500. 
Owner ROY A. FARMER 
125 Brattle Lane, Arlington, Mass. 
Telephone Arl. 5-5730 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


Situated in Gilford, N. H. on one of finest shores, 
Pine paneled lodge, 4 bedrooms, large living room 
with picture window, combination kitchen-dining 
room, 1 bath, large screened porch, boathouse to 
hold 28’ cruiser. Either 200’ or 400’ lake front- 
age with land extending back 300’ to the road. 
Large outdoor barbecue. 

Contact CHARLES GORDON, 922 Elm St. 

Manchester, N. H. 





NEW YORK 





ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
NEW 63-FT. RANCH 


Brick & double course shingle, 3 bedrooms, 2 colored 
tile baths, glass enclosed shower, large living room, 
fireplace, 2-car garage; 125’ x 65’ corner. 
ROBERT M. STEWART, Builder 
43 N. Park Avenue 
Tel. RO 6-3330 & Eves. RO 6-5746 


$26,500 
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Street News 





Atomic Energy Commission gets new chairman, and Street figures 


in swap — Commercial bankers prime for whipping boy role 


U nder the head of “swapping 
horses,” etc., is the switch in top 
management of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Gordon Dean, who has 
been chairman of that body during 
the most critical period of its opera- 
tion, is resigning and will become a 
partner in the investment banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers. He will 
be succeeded by Lewis Strauss who, 
until a short time ago, was a partner 
in Kuhn, Loeb & Company. _Inci- 
dentally, the present Lehman partner- 
ship comes close to being the largest, 
numerically, in the modern history 
of the firm. 


The commercial bankers know 
that the next time it becomes politi- 
cally expedient to make a whipping 
boy of Wall Street, they will be the 
particular object of attack. There will 
always be a Wall Street, meaning also 
La Salle Street, Montgomery Street, 
Milk Street or whatever else may be 
the center of banking concentration. 
Bankers have become thick-skinned. 
They realize that they are going to 
get the name, so why not the game. 
If opportunities present themselves, 
take advantage of them. 

The trend toward higher interest 
rates did not start with the incoming 
of the Republican Administration. It 
started with the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord on debt management 
and credit regulation two years ago 
last March. It had made a little prog- 
ress even before that event. By com- 
parison with the interest rates artifi- 
cially sustained throughout the war 
and for a short time thereafter, cur- 
rent rates amount to just a bonanza 
for the bankers. (The prime bank 
rate of 3%4 per cent, however, com- 
pares with 7 per cent thirty years 
ago when commercial banks were 
rolling in wealth.) 


On top of the much more satis- 
factory rates on earning assets— 
commercial loans, Treasury securities 


and bonds in general—comes a sub- 
stantial plum, effective July 1 and 9, 
in the form of a thawing of bank re- 
serves against demand deposits. More 
money for the banks to loan or invest 
at nice interest rates. 

The release of $1.1 billion of re- 
serves initially becomes more than 
than $5.5 billion of lendable money 
eventually, when the rule of multiple 
expansion of money has come into 
play. More money to invest without 
any increase in capital funds required 
to conduct the business means greater 
earnings and greater dividend pros- 
pects. The critics, when they get into 
the act, will say nothing about the 
years when bank stockholders were 
the poorest paid of all investors. 


With the death of George W. 
Davison, honorary chairman of the 
Hanover Bank, the community lost 
another of that rapidly dwindling gen- 
eration that contributed so much to 
the broad expansion of the commer- 
cial banking system in the New York 
area. He reached the age of 81 on 
March 28. Although Mr. Davison re- 
tired formally from management of 
the Hanover Bank in 1939, he had 
enough directorships and other non- 
banking interests to occupy himself at 
fairly full time five days a week, op- 
erating from his old quarters in the 
bank. 


Tax Changes Ahead 





Continued from page 3 


defense facilities has been permitted 
and an eventual lowering of tax 
rates has been in prospect. 
little irreparable harm has been done 
to date. 

But it would be disastrous to ex- 
tend our current tax structure, and 
anything resembling our current tax 
rates, into a period lacking these off- 
sets. Accordingly, the House Ways 
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& Means Committee has been hold- 
ing hearings on various proposals 
looking toward a major revamping of 
our tax laws, a project which is ex- 
pected to result in Congressional 
action along these lines next year fol- 
lowing additional detailed study 
(already under way) by the Treas- 
ury. 

It would be pleasant to be able to 
predict that these projects would re- 
sult in major cuts in individual and 
corporate tax rates, easing of the 
heavy excise tax burden afflicting 
some industries and abolition or sub- 
stantial relaxation of capital gains 
taxes and double taxation of divi- 
dends. No such luck. Our revenue 
needs will be too heavy for years to 
come—barring a revolution in Russia 
or some equally dependable settle- 
ment of the cold war—to permit more 
than a start to be made at tax reduc- 
tion. But this start will be very wel- 
come, and as the principal victim of 
the present tax set-up, business will 
be a major beneficiary of any im- 
provements. 

There is considerable scope for tax 
reform in numerous ways which will 
not be too costly from the standpoint 
of revenues, and for the first time in 
twenty years the tax structure is 
being examined by an Administration 
more interested in the long range 
economic health of the nation than in 
buying votes by “soaking the rich”— 
or by pretending to do so. One 
obvious reform which will cost not 
one cent over a period of years is a 
liberalization of depreciation deduc- 
tions. A major step along these 
lines was taken in mid-May with the 
issuance of a ruling by Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Andrews ma- 
terially modifying a 1934 Treasury 
ruling which placed the burden of 
proof on the taxpayer in justifying his 
depreciation deductions. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 8: Interstate Engineering; Na- 
tional Steel & Shipbuilding; Pacific 
Lighting; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco; 
Richfield Oil; Yuba Consolidated Gold 
Fields. 


JULY 8, 1953 











NEW ISSUE 


This announcement appears for purposes of record. Contracts, negotiated by 
the undersigned, have been entered into for the purchase of these 

securities by certain institutions for investment. The b 

have not been, and are not being, offered to the public. 


onds 


July 2, 1953 


$96,000,000 
Gulf Interstate Gas Company 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds 
4¥%% Series due October 1, 1974 














Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 





























FOR SALE 


42’ Raised deck cruiser, double planked, built 
1946; used very little; two Chrysler Crown mo- 
tors, excellent condition, sleeps six plus state- 
room forward for captain, spacious boat for living, 
paint and varnish removed and renewed. Boat 
at Stratford, Conn., ready to go. $12,500. 

Tom J. Conine, Box 385, Stratford, Conn. 
Also 42’ de-luxe Wheeler cruiser, ship-to- 
shore phone, radio, direction finder: a won- 
derful boat. Two 160-horsepower Gray en- 
gines—new. 








July 9: Beneficial Corporation; Col- 
gate - Palmolive - Peet; (General Shoe: 
Iowa Public Service; Pacific Power & 
Light; Sinclair Oil; J. P. Stevens & Co.; 
Van Raalte. 

July 10: American Hard Rubber; 
Borg-Warner; Le Tourneau (R. G.) 
Inc.; Olin Industries; Stein (A.) & 
Company. 

July 13: Beech Aircraft; Chesapeake 
Corporation of Virginia; City Auto 
Stamping; Columbia Pictures; Cook 
Paint & Varnish; Fluor Corporation; 
General Outdoor Advertising; Hormel 
(Geo. A.); Jervis Corporation; Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical; Murphy (G. C.) 
Company; National Automotive Fibres; 
Normetal Mining; North Central Texas 
Oil; Rayonier, Inc.; Sunshine Biscuits; 
Universal Pictures; White’s Auto Stores. 

July 14: Alloy Cast Steel; Cincinnati 
Milling & Machine; Continental Can; 
Dictaphone Corporation; Empire Dis- 
trict Electric; Goodyear Tire & Rubber; 
Hathaway Bakeries; Hooker Electro- 
chemical; Libbey - Owens - Ford Glass; 
New York Air Brake; Pacific Gas & 
Electric; Procter & Gamble; St. Regis 
Paper; Skelly Oil; Southern Company 
Southern Natural Gas; Suburban Gas 
Service. 

July 15: Aluminium Limited; Beck (A. 
S.) Shoe; California Water Service; City 
Stores; Dixie Cup; Douglas Aircraft; 
Dravo Corporation; Gar Wood Indus- 
tries; Great Lakes Dredge & Dock; 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting; Kerr- 
Addison Gold Mines; L’Aiglon Apparel; 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore; Middlesex 
Water; Peoples Gas Light & Coke; Sea- 
grave Corporation; Sunray Oil; U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery; Washington Steel. 





YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
261 st DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On June 25, 1953, 
dividend No. 261 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
< share was declared 
Ng by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
Oct. |, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at 
the close of business 
Sept. 10, 1953. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


























AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on July 1, 1953, declared dividends of 
one dollar and _ twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the five percent 
(5%) cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50c) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on Au- 
gust 1, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on July 15, 
1953. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





El Paso Natural Gas Company 





Freeport Sulphur Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Offices: Bassett Tower, El Paso, Texas, and 
100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders: All preferred (December 31, 1951), 2,117; 
Common (December 31, 1952), 14,518. 


Capitalization: 


RN ND TNE conn coeneweshheie aban Saws ss Oasis sesecuene $224,799,582 
*Preferred stock 4.10% cum. 75,000 shs 


+Preferred stock 4.25% cum. ($100 par)...................5 

{Preferred stock 5.50% cum. ($100 par).................--+ 100,000 shs 
§Preferred stock 5.836% cum. ($100) par)..................5- 100,000 shs 
xPreferred stock $4.25 cum. conv. 2nd (no par)............. 28,481 shs 
yPreferred stock $4.40 cum. conv. 2nd (no par)............. 42,296 shs 
zPreferred stock $4.40 cum. conv. 2nd 1952 series (no par). 98,371 shs 


ee Re a errr een ee 3,535,310 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $109, beginning June 1, 1954; callable 
otherwise at $111 through June, 1956, less $1 every five years to $109 
after June 1, 1961. ¢Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at 
$105. tCallable for sinking fund at $102 after June 1, 1957; otherwise at 
$106. §Callable for sinking fund at $100 after June 1, 1957; otherwise at 
$104. x—Callable for sinking fund at $100 for first series, $102 for 1950 
series; callable otherwise at $105 and $108, respectively; convertible into 

.12 common shares. y—Callable for sinking fund at $101; otherwise at 
$104; convertible into common at $31.50 through 1956, $33 through 1961. 
z—Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103; convertible into 
common at $35.70 through June 30, 1957, $38.50 through June 30, 1962. 





Business: Purchases natural gas in the Permian Basin 
fields in west Texas and southeastern New Mexico, in the 
Panhandle field in Texas and in the San Juan Basin in 
northwestern New Mexico and southwestern Colorado. 
Transports through large diameter pipe lines and sells at 
wholesale in West Texas, southeast New Mexico and Ari- 
zona; and delivers to utilities (83% of 1952 revenues). 

Management: Noted for its aggressive sales policy. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for its business. Working 
capital deficit March 31, 1953, $36.2 million; ratio, 0.4-to-1; 
cash and special deposits, $4.3 million; special construction 
fund, $1.6 million. Book value of common, $20.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Revenues will continue to expand as additional 
pipeline facilities come into use, but near-term earnings will 
depend to a significant extent on success in obtaining ade- 
quate rates to offset rising costs of purchased gas. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are of semi-investment grade; 
common represents a growth situation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





Earned per share. = 19 $1.25 $1.73 +$2.34 $1.93 7$2.33 +$3.06 $2.95 

Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.20 1.25 1.60 1.60 

DED. wikwbwes.s cence 16% 20% 19% 25% 29 285% 38% 383% 

ROW: SEk eS con cSinwiews 11% 14% 15% 18% 22 21% 2356 31 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1949. +Restated by company. 


Note: In May, 1°53, paid 1/45 share of Western Natural Gas. 





Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1912, Indiana, as a reorganization of an established com- 
pany; former parent, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., sold to the public 
all then outstanding common shares in 1949. Office: 20-24 N.W. 4th 
Street, Evansville 3, Ind. Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. Num- 


of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 2,366; common, 5,647. 
Capitalization: 

ies WN ES 6 2 no 6 ods oak ce sok ie eed brdas wcddescnemrssae $14,500,000 
SPOTTER Sisk; 4.8% cue. (SISO: Har) 5 ook vec cccciceccecusweiss 85,895 shs 
Ee ee er arr re 799,167 shs 





*Callable at $110. 


Digest: Supplies electricity, natural gas, steam heating and 
water to Evansville and other Indiana communities, with a 
total population of about 220,000. Company purchases nat- 
ural gas requirements. Of 1952 gross income, 73.1% was 
from electricity, 24.9% from natural gas. Industrial custom- 
ers account for more than a third of electric revenues, nota- 
bly coal miners and oil producers and refiners. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1952, $1.6 million; ratio, 0.7-to-1; 
cash, $724,901. Regular preferred dividend payments; on 
common, 1944 to date. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per sharé.... $0.98 $1.97 $2.24. $2.40 $215 $2.13 $1.86 $2.14 . 

Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.83 1.33 1.38 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 | 

I ss itn weed Sib mnie —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —— 23% 22% 26 

Sl arcrvnikesaceceen —————_ May 8, 1950 ———_—___—__ 18% 19% 21% 
*Adjusted for 6-for-4 stock split in 1948. 
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Incorporated: 1913, Delaware. Office: Chrysler Building, 161 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N Annual meeting: Second Monday in April at 


Wilmington, Delaware. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 12,750. 
Capitalization: 

ee ee ere rere er eee Non 
ee i ee en a eer err ererieees rer rr. 2,400,000 in 


Business: World’s second largest producer of native sul- 
phur (brimstone) mining about one-third of the U. S. total. 
Principal properties are the original Hoskins Mound, Tex., 
the major Grande Ecaille in La., the important newly dis- 
covered Garden Island deposit on property acquired from 
Texas Co. early in 1951 on a half-profit basis and the Bay 
Ste. Elaine, La., mine opened in 1952. New mining plants 
are also being built at Nash, La., and Chacahoula, La. In 
1951, paid $1.6 million for pyrrhotite properties of Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke in Virginia. 


Management: Able and experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $19.5 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts $14.5 million. Book value of stock, $17.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-19, and 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Wide use of sulphur in basic industrial processes 
points to well sustained operations while a high level of 
industrial activity prevails. Earnings, however, have been 
relatively stable for an extractive enterprise. 

Comment: Principal appeal of stock is for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share. “= ” $1.56 $1.30 $1.81 $2.46 $2.82 $2.63 $3.05 
Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.83 0.87% 1.33 1.67 1.83 2.00 
PE Spina bccn tonceke a 20% 16% 15% 20 27 49% 46 

ED scccucéisvensesces 11% 15% 12% 11% 12% 18% 26 85% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951. 
contingency reserve. 


+Excludes $1.19 credit from former 





Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 





Incorporated: 1952, Delaware, to take over the motion picture production, 
distribution and foreign exhibition of the former Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp. of New York (organized 1915), in an anti-trust segregation 


order. Office: 444 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in May. Approximate number of stockholders (April 24, 
1953): 21,000. 
Capitalization: 
Sil CU NE sg as i nee Sp 5k Sa oka a babe eee eR ee ew NOE $6,648,680 
Compeeeth GUE CEE BAT) Sa nig boos. bd ecicd cciiele sa viseos bebedeccke 2,769,485 shs 


Business: Among leading producers and distributors of 
feature, newsreel and short subject motion pictures; also 
has interests in foreign production and chains operating 
260 theatres in Great Britain, 182 in Australia, 54 in New 
Zealand and others. Does large-screen television research. 
Of 1952 film rental income, 61.6% was from U. S. and Cana- 
dian distribution. Owns CinemaScope wide-screen method 
and Eidophor theatre television system. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 27, 
1952, $66.1 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $13.1 million; inven- 
tories, $58.9 million. Book value of stock, $30.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor and present company paid 
common dividends in 1936-39 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Company has proved its ability to produce popu- 
lar films but since both foreign theatres and distribution 
were retained, the receipt of overseas revenue will continue 
to be hampered by foreign exchange restrictions. 


Comment: Shares are distinctly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share. - $3.95 $1.32 $1.36 $1.41 $1.56 $0.77 - $$1.18 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
EES 2 Pee je 225% 31% ~*~ 19% 12% 12% 12% 14% 
SLAW 02 sisia ede wicews 10% 138% 18% 10% 8% 95% 9% ve] 


*1945-46 earnings, 1945-51 dividends and prices, half of 1952 dividends and 1952 
low price are half those of former parent consolidation. {Restated by company. tExclud- 
ing theatre subsidiaries for 39 weeks but includes $0.38 special credit. §Listed N. Y.- 


Stock Exchange September 17, 1952. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
American Marietta ...Q30c 
Deo Sie Bas saciew's Q$1.25 
Amer. Natural Gas....Q50c 
Do Bye Phi de oc es. Q37%ec 
Am. Smelting & Ref. 
1G Be sideeeesnss Q$1.75 
Am. Thermos Bottle. ..Q25c 
American Viscose ...... 50c 
Bree ME ewrancare Q$1.25 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.75c 
Appalachian Electric 
Power 4.50% pf..Q$1.12% 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Atch. Topeka & Santa 


Fe Railway ....... Q$1.25 
Atl. City El. 4% pf....Q$1 
Ating BO caccdackS *25c 
Austin, Nichols ........ 10c 

Do .Bi.20., Bhs 5. inieniee Q30c 
Avco Mfg. $2. 25 pf....56%c 
Avondale Mills ...... M10c 
Aluminum Co. Amer... .40c 

DO $3.7 D Dhow 0.0 610.0% Q9334c 
Amalgamated Sugar 

5% Bead pera Q12%c 
Amerada Petroleum. ..Q50c 
American Can ......... 35c 
Am. Home Products. .M15c 
Amer. Ice 6% pf....... $1.50 
Baldwin Rubber ...... Ql5c 

|) Pale Rye rene ree E10c 
Baldwin-Lima- 

Be Q20c 
Bliss (E. W.) Co...... Q25c 
Fe. 4? Yee 50c 
Borg-Warner 

Oe Oe QO87'%4c 
Brooklyn Union Gas.Q37 ae 

Do Ge Mess bs eo did. Q50c 


Caldwell Linen Mills. . .*20c 
Calif. Oregon Power. .Q40c 


Do $4.70 pf...... Q$1. 17% 
Do Ge Piisiss...- Q$1.50 
Do 7% pf...+:... O$1.75 


Canadian Breweries... .*50c 
Can. Car & Foundry. .*Q20c 


De-Gh--Aees eeveess *Q25c 
Central Hudson Gas & 
ee a eer ee 17%c 


Chesapeake Corp. Va..Q50c 
Cincinnati Gas & EIl...Q25c 


iP ee: Q$l 
ity SUE icicck occas Q35c 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 


Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chic. & St. Louis Ry..S$5 
Do: 8% phiswcsviss Q$1.25 
leveland Elec. Illum....65c 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.1214 
olorado South. Ry. 
Oe gcd s 06 ce $2 
Do 4% pf. 2nd......... $2 
ontainer Corp. 4% pf..Q$1 
ont’l Diamond Fibre. Q20c 


orn Products ....... Q90c 
Deo Fae CEs: osa08 Q$1.75 
town Zellerbach 

oS eee Q$1.05 
Vaystrom Inc. ........ Q25c 


Detroit Steel Products. ae 
De Vilbiss Co........... 


Diamond Match ...... G50. 
Do $1.50 pf........ Q37%c 
Vominion Malting ..... *25c 
Donnacona Paper ....*Q25c 
Vryden Paper ......... *40c 


| 
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Company 
pe 25c 
Eastern Industries ...... 10c 

| oe S15¢ 
Emerson Radio & 

DE a iwbawececes Q10c 

ie eh E5c 
Equitable Office Bldg..Q15c 
Falstaff Brewing ..... Q25c 
Gardner-Denver ...... Q50c 

ee Q$1 
General Mills ...... Q62%c 


Gen. Steel Wares...... *25c 
Gimbel Bros. 

ewe cca. Q$1.12%4 
Goodall-Sanford 6% pf.Q75c 
Green (H. L.) Co.....Q50c 
Hagerstown Gas Co..Q17%c 


Halliburton Oil Well 
CO. GA Vein cc ccs 45c 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. .40c 
oe | 15c 
Dees Ch ones «Sc Q45c 
Do 334% pf....... Bs 


Higbee Co. 5% pif.. 
Horn & Hardart ..... Q25c 


9. § pee Q$1.25 
Illinois Power ........ Q55c 
Do 4.08% pf........ Q5lc 
Do 4.26% pf......-Q53%c 
Do 4.42% pf....... O55%c 
Do 4.70% pf....... Q583%4c 
Ingersoll-Rand ....... $1.25 


Int’l1 Business Mach.....Q$1 
Jersey Central Power 


& Light 4% pf........ Q$1 
Kennedy’s Inc. ....... Q30c 
Kroger & Co. ........ Q40c 

Do 6% Ist pf...... Q$1.50. 

Be A dencus« Q$1.75 
Lane Bryant 

TE Me. oo iwwsnibe 056%c 


.Lee Rubber & Tire... .Q75c 


Lehman Corporation. . .$3.14 


i 5 eee Q60c 
Liquid Carbonic....... Q35c 
Do 344% pif....... Q87 %c 
Long Island Lighting. woo 
Lukens Steel.......... Q25 
ce ea ie ee esate F50c 
Macy (R. H.) 
444% pf. ....... Q$1.06%4 


Madison Square Garden. 50c 
Manhattan Bond Fund...9c 
Marshall Field ....... Q50c 
Maytag $3 pf.......... Q75c 
Miller (1.) & Sons....Q25c 
woe & Ontario 


WO: nea wieud. sees 050c 
Morrell (John) 

Cb bee bbaatth +s Q12%c 
Mountain States Pwr..Q2I1c 
Natt: Biscuit « «swiss: Q50c 

eS, 2 ae Q$1.75 
Neptune Meter ....... 37'4c 
op 4 Q60c 
Niagara Share ......... 15c 
Northwest Engineering 
ee SEE Q25c 
Bel Gus dl si. o6 6s E10c 


Northern Indiana Public 
Service 44%4% pf...Q$1.12 
Do 44% pf...... Q$1.06%4 

Oliver Un, Filters Cl. B.25c 


GPEC peeby tt ep E25c 
RR Rs ans 0045 00s $1.25 
Otis Elevator .......... 50c 
Oxford Paper ........ Q25c 
Paramount Motors ..... 50c 
Park & Tilford...... Q37%c 
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Record 


8-14 
7-15 
7-15 


7- 6 
7- 6 
7- 6 
7-16 
8-12 
7-16 
7-10 
7-17 


7-10 
8-14 
7-15 
7-15 


8-27 
7-24 
7-15 
7-10 
7-10 
7-15 
7-11 
8-11 
7-10 
7-10 
7-10 
7-10 


10-15 


7-15 
7-15 
7-13 


8-14 
8-14 
7-10 
7-31 
7-31 


7- 8 
8-17 
7- 1 
7-15 
7-15 
7- 6 


7-2 
7-10 


9-15 
8-11 
7-31 
7-31 
9- 1 


7-15 
7-15 


7- 3 
7- 3 
7-15 
7-15 
7-20 
7- 3 


7-17 
7-24 





Company 
Peabody Coal 5% pf...31%4c 
Peerless Cement ....... 25c 

RR ERS oh, ah he El2%c 
Penman’s Ltd. ....... *Q75c 

i ee *Q$1.50 
Penn. Salt Mfg........ 040c 
EI co x cu cacxeuua 25c 
Peoples Gas Light 

SEM sikcccewsad Q$1.50 


Phillips-Jones 5% pf..Q$1.25 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. .35c 
Portland Gas Light..... 25c 
Potomac ae 

OU = are 

Do 4. O05 pf.....Q$1. 7, 
Public Service Colo.. -040c 


Do 4.25% pf.... -Q$1.06% 
Quebec Power ...... *Q30c 
Raymond Concrete 

SSO ee Q75c 


Revere Cop. & Brass. .Q50c 

Robbins Mills 
aa Q56%c 

Rochester Gas & Elec..Q56c 
Do 434% pf...... Q$1.1834 


Do 4.10% pf... ..Q$1.02% 
oe, 2 Serre QO$l 
Sears, Roebuck ....... Q50c 
Seton Leather .......... 25c 
Security Acceptance ....10c 

Shawinigan Water & 
Paik ccae ww na 


0 4% pf. ccecccce 


Smith-Douglass ...... "Sao. 
Solar Aircraft ........ Q25c 
ee See Q22% 
So. Calif. Edison...... Q50c 

Do 4.48% pf........ 28%4c 
Sterling Brewers ....... 25c 
OT 8, snake sinners 25c 


Thatcher Glass $2.40 pf..60c 
Thermoid Co. 


EE errr Q62'%c 
Toledo Edison ....... 17%c 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Do 4.56% pf....... Q$1.14 
Towle Mfg. .......... Q50c 
ee Gs ch ase Q37'4ec 
True Temper ........ 040c 
Union Oil, Calif....... O50c 
Un. Aircraft Corp. 
err Q$1.25 
United Biscuit ........ Q50c 


Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 


ot A ee Q25c 

(Ot: Aw aig 15c 
Universal Picture 

eee eee. ss Q$1.06% 
Vanadium Corp. ....... 60c 


Virginia Coal & Iron...Q$1 


Walworth Co........... 15¢ 
Washington Gas Light.Q45c 
. SSP Q$1.06%4 


Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12%4 
Western Pacific R.R...Q75c 
Westmoreland Inc. ...Q25c 
Yale & Towne........ Q50c 


Accumulations 


Guardian Rity. 7% pf..75%c 


Omissions 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 


Sanford, Robbins Mills, 

Paper 4% pf. 
*Canadian currency. 

Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 


E—Extra. 


Pay- 
able 
9- 1 
9-11 
9-11 
8-15 
g- 1 
9-15 
7-24 


10-15 


7-31 
7-31 
7-15 


8- 1 
8- 1 
8- 1 
9- 1 
8-25 


8- 3 
9- 1 


7-30 
7-25 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9-10 
8- 3 


10- 1 


8-25 


10- 2 
10- 2 


7-20 
7-15 
8-15 
7-31 
7-31 
7-30 
7-21 
8-15 


8- 1 
7-28 
9- 1 
9- 1 
7-15 


9-11. 
8- 8 


9- 1 
9- 1 


10-15 


8- 1 
8- 1 


9- 1 
8-18 
9- 1 
7-15 


8-10 
8-10 
8-17 


10- 1 
10- 1 


7-15 


M—Monthly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Philip Carey Manufacturing Company 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





Incorporated: 1888, Ohio; established 1873. Office: Lockland, Cincinnati 15, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. — of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 560; common, 4,650 


Capitalization: 


Kein RO MES ch aca kcccencaheb ess cee e skeet seeemekeam ase $3,650,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par).........-.--e eee cece eens 15,633 shs 
Gommon stock ($10 MAF) \.......5 oo civic svd secs cacscens veenceee 800,000 shs 


~ *Callable at $105. 


Business: Makes a complete line of asphalt, asbestos and 
magnesia products; among leaders in metal bathroom cab- 
inets. About 60% of sales are building materials of which 
over half are for repair and replacement. Also makes paints, 
plastics, fans, ventilators, industrial packings, insulations, 
highway expansion joints. In 1952, bought ventilating fan 
division of Victor Electric Products. 


Management: Progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $10.5 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.1 
million; inventories, $7.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $31.73 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred except 
1938-39 (cleared 1940); on common, 1906-13, 1917-32, 1936-37 
and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings generally reflect the trend in 
building and other construction activities, but increasing 
diversification is gradually broadening earnings base. 


Comment: Shares, while speculative, improving in 


quality. 


are 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.71 $2.58 $3.41 1+$3.67 $8.08 $4.52 4$$3.62 $2.73 
Dividends paid ..... 0.35 0.90 1.10 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Le rere reer sales 18% 21 20% 16% 205 19% 18% 
BW: nciiengnuckicvun's 14% 14 15 9% 14 16 16% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. ho gg $0.25 contingency reserve. }Before 
$0.34 credit from contingency reserve. §Listed Y. Stock Exchange May 1, 1950; 
prior quotations are bid prices ‘‘over-the- uae 





Tampa Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1899, Florida; reincorporated 1949. Office: 810 Tampa St., 
Tampa, Florida. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 89; common, 6,591 


Capitalization: 


ee Se ee ee es $21,429,000 
*Preferred stock 4.32% cum. series A ($100 par)..... cite ae 50,000 shs 
CSIRO ENO HONEIOE) 6c. ceamcnseccceccenpeaneetess en eeesagee 658,441 shs 





*Callable at $106% through May 14, 1957; lower prices thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electric light and power requirements 
in and around Tampa, Fla., serving a population of approxi- 
mately 340,000. Of 1952 sales, 39% were residential, 27% 
commercial and 29% industrial. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 31, 
1953, $1.1 million, ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $889,917; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$198,974; inventories, $2.5 million. Book value of common 
stock, $31.89 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on former and present com- 
mon stock 1900 to date. 

Outlook: Serving a growing winter residential and agri- 
cultural region in and around Tampa, company should con- 
tinue its earnings stability while moderate growth potentiali- 
ties are present. 


Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. a 99 $2.74 $2.32 $2.02 $3.01 $3.43 $2.92 $3.25 
Dividends paid ..... -60 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.40 2.40 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) . 37 34% 31% 335% 36% 40 4514 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 27% 29% 29% 24% 26 30% 34% 37% 
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Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established in 1802. Office: 1007 Market 
St., Wilmington 98, Del. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1953): Preferred, 22,924; common, 


Capitalization: 
pe ee Pe eT Tee Tee TET Te eee None 
*Preferred stock $4.50 Series cum. (no par).. 
+Preferred stock $3.50 Series cum. (no par).. 
Common SGOCK (ES GOR) ss cciccivcdesecesss cs 


*Callable at $120. ¢Callable at $106 through April 25, 1955, less $1 each 
three years to $102 after April 25, 1964. 





Business: A world chemical leader. Products of its various 
departments include textile fibers (principally nylon and 
rayon), organic and inorganic chemicals, industrial chem- 
icals, electro-chemicals, acids, commercial explosives, fab- 
rics, finishes, cellophane, ammonia and ammonia products, 
plastics, pigments, photographic products. Holds 20 million 
shares of General Motors common. AEC has selected com- 
pany to build and operate H-bomb plants. 

Management: Distinguished. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $479.2 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $138.3 million; 
marketable securities (excluding $509.0 million General 
Motors investment carried with non-current assets), $128.2 
million. Book value of common stock, $27.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1915 to date. 


Outlook: Continuing good demand for chemicals and long 
range expansion program point to further gains in sales 
volume. Earnings are augmented by substantial returns 
from holdings of General Motors stock. Company is defend- 
ing anti-trust actions. 


Comment: Preferreds are of high investment caliber; com- 
mon is entitled to a “blue chip” rating. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
+Earned per share... $1.57 $2.36 $2.47 $3.28 $4.52 $6.59 $4.64 $4.70 


tEarned per share... 0.63 0.48 0.64 0.95 1.68 2.50 1.63 1.63 


Dividends paid ..... 1.31 1.75 2.00 2.44 3.40 5.35 3.55 3.55 
BIGN. occccsecscicviese 48% 56% 49% 47% 63% 85% 102% 97% 
EO Sascanecnpecehas 38% 40% 43% 41 43% 60% 82 7956 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1949. Includes net income from General 
Motor dividends. tNet income from General Motors dividends. 





The United States Playing Card Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Ohio; established 1881. Offices: Faroe: Cincinnati 
12, Ohio, and 800 Fifth ’ Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


4.491. 

Capitalization: 

pO ee eee Oe PATE Ey ee EL eee ae ee oe Non 
see ee Bere rrr errr nt ere 385,603 in 


Business: The largest manufacturer of playing cards in 
the world. Best known trade names are Tally Ho, Bee, 
Bicycle, Congress, Blue Ribbon and Aristocrat. Products 
include all varieties of regular playing cards, as well as vari- 
ous card games. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $10.1 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; U. §. 
State, and Canadian Gov’ts, $6.5 million. Book value of 
stock, $32.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1896 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings are governed largely by fluc- 
tuations in consumer purchasing power. 


Comment: Stock is in the businessman’s commitment 
category. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $2.68 $7.14 $4.65 $6.10 $5.76 $6.39 $4.25 $4.32 
Dividends pel oo 3.00 6.00 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.00 4.50 4.00 
High ...... bess sna toatl 84 78 58 72 17 84% 67 
Sew 2c. dea vieuaseos 46 59 46%% 49 52% 65% 66 56 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Central Foundry Company 





Crane Co. 





Incorporated: 1911, Maine, later was a subsidiary of Universal Pipe & 
Radiator Company, which parent company it acquired through latter's 
reorganization in 1936. Office: Murray and Pacific Streets, Newark 5, N. J. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May at 57 Exchange St., Portland, 
Me. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 98; com- 


mon, 4,735. 

Capitalization: 

ies CUE. GING SS coined eencns easiness wactscewee cemsodsan +e. *$800,000 
tPreferred stock $5 cum. ($100 par) .........cccccccccccccccce 3,505 shs 
Come GU CELWD o ba iccca ds 66d oc ci Sveceatscccenadeuvade 641,386 shs 





*Borrowed against V-loan credit in 1952. ‘{Callable at $100. 


Business: Manufactures soil pipe and fittings, and pressure 
pipe and fittings used by public works, utilities and realty 
developments. Also makes plumbers’ specialties, brake shoes, 
and miscellaneous foundry products. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $4.2 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- 


tories, $2.6 million. Book value of common stock, $10.30 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since clear- 
ing arrears in 1942; on common 1943 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Continued high level of construction activity and 
public works expenditures should be sustaining factors over 
the medium term, but company’s lack of consistent earning 
power and sensitivity to cyclical influences cloud the longer 
term outlook. 


Comment: Preferred and common stocks are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.24 $0.18 $0.92 $2.05 $1.59 $1.50 $1.36 $0.75 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.25 0.50 0.60 0.80 0.80 0.55 
Tete Sa tedsictacesedne 11% 17% 14% 11% 11% 11% 10% 9% 
LOW dcasbcscekcesuee 4% 8% 7% 6% 7™% 7% 84 6 





McCrory Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established 1882. Office: 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April at 100 
W. 16th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 15, 
1952): Preferred, 702; common, 6,051. 


Capitalization: 


WM, WE Ba oo 500 haSS KcicbaWcaddcdisiansccencias 
*Preferred stock cum. conv. 342% ($100 par) 
SCommon Std (SOE HAT) occ cesiccccressvscccoscccces 
—t. 





*Callable at $104; convertible into 5 common shares. {34.74% owned by 
United Stores. 


Business: Company operates 211 variety stores retailing 
low-priced merchandise. Units are located in the District of 
Columbia and 23 middle Atlantic, southern and midwestern 
states; notably 56 in Pennsylvania, 37 in Florida and 14 in 
Texas. 


Management: Working control held by United Stores Corp. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $13.8 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.5 
million; inventories, $13.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $14.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Profit margins are narrow because of keen com- 
petition, low unit prices and high costs, particularly for 
wages, but company is well entrenched in its field and earn- 
ings should at least keep pace with those of the field in 
general. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment calibre; common is 
one of the better situated issues in its group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $1.00 $2.77 $2.67 $2.31 $2.02 $2.22 $1.70 $1.37 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.00 1.32% 1.40 1.25 1.37% 1.25 1.25 

TE liaicies tin tae ol 163% 21% 16% 18% 18% 18% 19% 17% 

Po 2 ear ee 9% 12% 12 12% 15% 15% 16% 14% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1951. 

JULY 8, 1953 








Incorporated: 1865, Illinois; established 1855. Office: 836 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,483; common, 18,925. 


Capitalization: 


Me CUNEO lea dete Se ox dh + ns Sean cen adds eecdecedac *$20,000,000 
tPreferred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par).............0e0eeees 137,010 shs 
SOR ea eee ay: 2,360,294 shs 
MERE ME as, Lato cs cotdd dea tehdbadacccacactenaceades $1,895,137 





*Sold in 1952. {Callable for sinking fund at $104.50, otherwise at $107 
through June 14, 1955, $104.50 thereafter. 


Business: Leading domestic manufacturer of valves, pipes 
and fittings, pressure regulators and steam and oil sepa- 
rators; is also important in plumbing fixtures and heating 
equipment. An extensive distribution system also markets 
for others (47% of 1951 sales). In 1951 acquired Hydro- 
Aire Co., maker of aircraft valves, filters and other high- 
precision hydraulic, pneumatic and electric accessories; in 
1952, Toledo Desk & Fixture (steel kitchenware). Planning 
a $26 million titanium plant near Nashville, Tenn. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $118.3 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash, $22.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $11.0 million; inventories, $72.6 million. Book value 
of common stock, $60.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; pay- 
ments on common, 1873-1931; 1937 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume normally follows broad trend of 
the building industry influenced to some extent by industrial 
demand, suggesting that sales and earnings should remain 
at satisfactory levels for some time. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended. Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share... $1.86 $3.62 $5.39 $6.87 $3.52 $6.90 $7.10 §$3.96 
tEarned per share... 1.86 3.41 5.18 6.43 3.17 6.48 6.64 §3.96 
tEarned per share... 2.32 3.59 5.52 7.30 3.68 6.75 7.01 4.24 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.75 2.60 3.00 2.25 2.60 2.60 2.25 
WE atetedecbeeeeds 43% 495% 40% 39% 32% 30% 4244 38% 
SE axced cantvenewas 25% 31 26% 29 21% 22% 27% 2856 


*Before reserves against excess of replacement over original costs. tAfter such re- 
serves. {After reserves, including equities in undistributed earnings of Canadian and 
English companies. §Canadian subsidiary consolidated for first time in 1952. 





Dixie Cup Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; established 1911. Office: Easton, Pa. Annual 
meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1952): 3,450. 
Capitalization: 
CR IGS Cac d 2 a cous navee dda ded sascudesednceuceens *$14,000,000 
Ce NEE CIN IN ob ove candi bereecsnuddeahavaees deewemere 762,322 shs 


*Notes payable. 


Business: The original and largest domestic maker of 
paper cups. Manufactures about 500 items and designs in- 
cluding widely different types of water cups, soda cups, 
sundae dishes and cup-shaped containers for ice cream and 
various food products. Trade names are Dixie and Vortex. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $13.5 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $3.9 million; inventories, $11.0 million. 
Book value of stock, $22.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Steadily widening use of paper cups has broad- 
ened the earnings base of the company, and continued 
growth seems indicated for the period ahead. 

Comment: Steck is a better-than-average paper specialty 
issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $1.41 $2.02 $2.93 $3.35 $3.72 $6.09 $3.56 $3.02 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.56 0.81 1.52% 1.60 
BO. ccicdcicedecvaces 25 26 20% 20% 19% 18% 39% 39 

GOD ccccncedecdacace 8% 14% 12% 12% 12% 17% 22% 29144 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 






Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list ot 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplifieda—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual investment fund 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 stocks 
and redistributing the proceeds. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Associate Membership—This American Stock 
Exchange leaflet discusses eligibility, cost and 
capital requirements and outlines the com- 
mission benefits available. 


Close Corporation — Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
"The Case for Bank Stocks," discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Attorney's Investment Letter—Designed par- 
ticularly for attorneys to better equip them 
to advise their clients on investment problems. 
Reviews the formula plan of investment for 
trust accounts, advantages and disadvantages 
of discount tax exempt bonds, stocks whose 
dividends are partially or completely tax ex- 
empt, etc. 


Investment Opportunity—Dealer's folder de- 
scribes report of leading food company afford- 
ing an income of approximately 5.2 per cent. 
Complete outline of standing, properties and 
products of this company, which has paid 
dividends in each of the past 30 years. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 
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Trade Indicators Siete; eked oe June 
Electric Output yo ry a ee eee ee — = yon — 
Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ : ; . A 
oe .. 797,425 812,578 +800,000 649,172 
1953— , 1952 
Gaus” Sascha e. Semeae 
Tet Came, oth. s< che so P08 Federal $39,666 $39,654 $39,443 $35,949 
{Commercial Loans ........ | Reserve 22,732 22,985 22,797 20,955 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,529 2,489 2,312 2,695 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ieee: | ee 29,528 29,211 32,934 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities J.... 54900 54,981 53,454 53,333 
{Brokers Loans (New York City)............. 1,375 1,317 1,192 1,587 
TMoney in CACWAUID iiss did ko Hinvicnendeee 30,003 29,970 29,929 28,814 
~ 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
; a ‘ 1953——_—, 
a ee ee ne a see Se; 
30 Industrials. 267.79 26893 269.05 | 268.20 268.26 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads .. 104.82 105.38 105.33 Exchange 105.10 104.77 121.21 99.58 
15 Utilities ... 47.93 48.38 48.52 Closed 48.51 48.54 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks .... 104.86 105.44 105.51 | 105.26 105.18 113.96 102.49 
-1953 . 
Details of Stock Tradir.g: June 24 Jume25 Jume26 June27 Jume29 June 30 
Sh Traded (000 omitted).... 1,030 1,160 830 | 800 820 
eg Traded . she tw igs. xine 1,054 1,077 1,012 | 1,025 1,010 
Number of Advances............ 347 586 385 342 294 
Number of Declines............. 402 237 367 Exchange 411 447 
Number Unchanged............. 305 254 260 Closed 272 269 
ee ants ceeees 2 3 5 5 6 
ile Sieh . «sc tooo a xouncwe 48 30 28 36 46 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 93.17 93.41 93.62 | 93.59 93.71 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,650 $3,612 $2,390 $2,584 $2,190 
oo 1953 ‘ mm 1953—__—_-. 
*Average Bond Yields: May 27 June 3 June1@ Junel17 June 24 High Low 
RS Gat See Se on eee 3.338% 3.381% 3.389% 3.408% 3.382% 3.408% 3.002% 
ie i on Oe . 3599 3.648 3.657 3.668 3.659 3.668 3.325 
Re ae ees) F 3.874 3.908 3.917 3.925 3.930 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.89 5.98 6.13 6.04 5.98 6.13 5.46 
20 Railroads... ..5: 5.93 6.09 6.23 6.16 6.06 6.23 5.43 
BO TES ox view evince 5.37 5.50 5.72 5.68 5.71 5.73 5.04 
FO DIGERS 2.4 con cees 5.82 5.92 6.08 6.00 5.95 6.08 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 30, 1953 


Pacific Western Oil......... 
New York Central Railroad.. 
American Gas & Electric.... 
Duquesne Lawht.. ... oi dccccses 
PCCEA ROCORES) 2c talod ok... ss 


66% « bes 6 ee @ 


eee ee er eeee 


eee ere eeeeee 


Public Service Elec. & Gas (preference). 
American Telephone & Telegraph....... 


Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 
General Motors ............. 
General Public Utilities...... 


ee ey 


Shares 

Traded 

132,300 
86,900 
67,500 
62,000 
51,200 
40,800 
39,000 
37,600 
33,300 
30,800 


ees Os 
June 23 


2444 


June 30 
38% 
24% 
28% 
265% 

9 
25% 

153% 
21% 
59% 
24% 


Net 
Change 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 55 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Truax-Traer Corp. ......... SGU. 4040dc6en 
MM acasetees 
(After 100 stk. div. i ees 
November, 1947).......... pn eee se 
Earnings ..... 

ends . 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film. High 

($1 par) | Lo 
(On recapitalization basis) Earnings 
Dividends 


Twin City Rapid Transit..... High 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


ee eeeeeee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 


Ch Gav kiace i radcccccs BREEN edccdumes 
Low 


Earnings ; nie ; : 
Dividends . 


Underwood Corporation...... _— 


Seda spies 
Dividends .... 


Union Asbestos & Rubber... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Union Bag & Paper.......... BON éeicccese 
_ eeeeeceees 

arnings ..... 

Dividends .... 


Union Carbide & Carbon.... 
(After oo split 
April, 1948) 


eeeeeseeesce se sh MIW seeeeeseee 


Earnings pret 
Dividends .. 


Unies BisOte) c..cccicicicss eer 
BD ceseccass 
Earnings ... 
Dividends .... 


Union Oil of California....... CE kscevccts 
Low 


Earnings pees 
Dividends .... 


United Pacific R.R...........- FI cccccccse 
LOW cccccccces 
(After 2-for-1 split 
July, ) 
Divi 
Unies Tank Gat. i.d.ecs.<es ere 


Earnings .. oak 
Dividends 


United Aircraft Corp........- MN. “saeacdees 
Low 


tEarnings ..... 
i Dividends ... 


United Biscuit...... ececes ees 


(After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1947).....-ssseeeeees 


eeeee, 


serene 


(After 2-for-1 High .. 
March, E> secane 





e—12 months ended April 30. f—12 months ended May 31 


Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 






































1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
7% 9% 11% 17 22% 30% ies Jee ead Ze aoe 
5 6 8 10 16 15% a a eat ee - aes 
se: = on 1038 eae 45 19% 15% 17% 17% 21% 
ne RES cacoe ae a 12% 12% 9% 10 15% 15% 

©$0.93  e$ 1.05 e$1.16 $1.14 $1.36 e$2.62 44.07 e$4.55 e$1.54  ¢$3.65  e$2.95 
0.49 0.40 0.40 0.47% 0.55 1.02% 45 1.40 1.40 p1.55 1.60 
Listed N. c. oe aaa et, 

7, 4 

2s ae Sentei oe $1.36 $1.41 $1.56 $1.77 $1.71 

Rae eee ae aes 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.90 1.00 1.00 

6 9 9% 16 24 16 8 10% 13% 13% 12% 
1% Ay} Sh 9% 11% 7 4 4% 8% 7% 8% 
$3.91 $5.12 $2.83 $3.22 $4.29 $0.62 $0.39 D$4.41 D$0.60 D$1.48 D$0.71 
None None None None 1.00 None None None None 1.45 None 
7% 11 16% 25 26% 17% 14% 6% 9% 12% 12% 
5% 6 854 14 11% 9% 55% 4% 4% 8% 7% 
$1.03 $0.75 $1.03 $0.64 D$3.57 $4.54 $0.02 D$2.19 $0.50 $2.07 $1.62 
0.50 0.30 0.50 None q None None None None q 0.25 
3 3% 7% 13% 17% 15% 12 10% 13% 15% 15% 
1% 2 2% 5% 10% 114% 9% ~ 8% 10 13 12 
$0.44 $0.57 $0.58 $0.62 $1.54 $2.17 $2.74 $1.50 $3.05 $2.15 $1.84 
0.20 0.20 0.25 None 0.59 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.40 1.20 
46 59 66 77 80% 58% 59% 46 47% 58 56% 
28% 42 51% 58% 49 43% 39 39 39% 47% 4734 
$3.04 $3.38 3.07 $3.04 $2.66 $8.31 $8.19 $5.26 $6.71 $6.77 $5.00 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 

——-Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 23% 153% 16 12% 13% 15% 1436 

a March, 1946 ——-_ 12 9 9 10% 10% 12% 11% 
0.50 6.50 $1.23 $1.13 $1.12 $2.47 $2.90 $1.21 $0.69 $1.63 $1.30 

$1.20 $1.09 0.50 0.37 0.70 0.70 81.27% 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
9% 11% 15% 26% 39 37% 39% 314% 39% 52 50 
7% 8 9% 14% 23 25% 27% 19% 26% 37% 43% 

$1.50 $0.83 $1.25 $1.29 $4.13 $7.93 $9.17 $5.01 $7.23 $8.05 $6.24 
0.80 0.30 0.75 0.85 1.30 3.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 3.75 3.50 
83 86 82% 102 125 110% 125% fad5 ; ee 
58 C76 7% 278 88 89% 93 se oa a 
etee ates os wae Been wae 43 45% 55% 66% 72% 
parece See. A Ue cc 334 40% 53% 57 

$1.33 $1.22 $1.24 $1.36 $2.04 $2.66 - $3.55 $3.20 $4.30 $3.61 $3. 41 

1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1.00 1.25 1.67 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 24% 
December, 1952 23 
. , $1.05 $1.29 $1.12 $1.24 
Paid ‘to ‘North “American. Co. 

16% 22% 20% 27% 29 27 38 32% 35% 42% 455% 
10 15% 17% 20% 20% 20221 3% 24% + «#433% «35% 
$1.19 $1.56 $1.91 $1.89 $1.90 $3.85 $6.51 $3.69 $3.09 $5.01 $5.07 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.95 2.37% 2.00 2.00 2.00 

85 102% 118 151 168% 164% 192 ae eae ack, 

63 80% 93% 109% 110 120 152 cae pe eee aatas 
“neh See Lee avs saree wane 96% 89% 105 109% 121% 
ci $5 ss 3 a way Eee 793%, 733 ‘ m- a ¢uinse 
3. 9.34 6.53 $5.95 $11.35 $14.24 $10.26 14. $14.5 : 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 6.50 6.00 5.0 6.00 6.00 

30 28% 30 45% 42% 38% 41% 36% 38 40 525% 
21% 24% 26 29 32 30 31% 30 31 36 37% 
$2.51 $2.85 2.18 $2.31 $3.30 $4.23 $3.77 $3.31 $3.90 $3.62 $4.06 

1.90 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
36% 40 33% 38% 37% 25% 30% 27 37% 41% +06 
23% 24% 255% 25 16% 16% 22% 20% 25% 26% 
$4.99 $4.42 $4.48 $3.62 $1.49 $2.68 $2.55 $2.76 $3.73 $4.06 $5. is 
2.50 2.50 2.50 1.67 0.83 1.04 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.00 2.00 
20% 33 36% 62% 54% 28% 19% 14% 24% 35% 33% 
7 17 22% 31% 19% 15% 9% 10% 13% 22% 24% 
$1.42 $2.13 $3.79 $2.38 $0.58 D$2.03 D$0.72 $0.88 $2.91 $3.58 $4.03 

None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 None None None 0.75 1.,50 1.50 

17 22% 24% 40 57% 46 oe : eae 

9% 16 20% 22% 33% 37 sea Wasa eewa Tae pe 
ana tele ie Sarak ies 24% 23%4 31% 33 35 37% 
ied aan “ae eek sit 18% 19% 24% 29% 30% 
$1.30 $1.35 $1.58 $1.70 $4.56 $5.28 $5. 3s $5.35 $4.92 $4.35 $4.19 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.62 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.80 1.60 2.00 
4% 5% 7% 13% 15% 19% 15% 9% 18% 21 17% 
2% 3% 4 6% 9% 12 6% 4% 7% 15% 13 
£$1.33 £D$0.06 f$0.20 £$0.39 £$0.18  f$5.11 te. 95 £D$1.49 $0.58 $3.14 $2.72 
0.50 None None None None 1.25 25 None 0.5 1.10 1.10 
58% 69% 70% 82 91% 77% ees edna sae .- 

37 55% 61 66 62 61 ee ie: sida acres aes 
een oeee me sane 35 38% 38% 48 65% 70% 
jacks asia aks es ai 28% 275% DY 32% 4414 57% 
$2.23 $2.57 $2.80 $2.84 $3.79 $3.97 $3.91 $3.60 $4.23 $4.58 $4.52 

1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.50 2.50 
. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. t Adjusted for stock dividends. D—Deficit. 





Nature’s 
unhurried goodness 


Schenley’s 
‘unmatched skill 


‘The best-tasting 
__ whiskies in ages 


New way 
to roll out 
_ the barrels. 


When the hammer hits the 
barrel, the bung pops out, 
and fine, well-aged whiskey 
pours forth. It fills the air 
with rich aroma as it flows 
to a giant tank for blending 
and bottling. 

The action takes only a 
moment. But it is a moment 
that Schenley has planned 
thoughtfully, over a long, 
long time. 

It started years ago, on 
the day the barrel was filled. 
The whiskey was put to the 
most rigid tests, then set 
aside for slow aging. The 
years passed. Then recently, 
this barrel was one of the 
many selected for final 
screening and _ processing.: 
Samples of the fully aged 
whiskey were drawn, ana- 
lyzed and taste-tested. Then 
this barrel of whiskey was 
earmarked for bottling. 

Yesterday, samples were 
drawn and tested again. 
Today, with final approval 
given, the barrel rolled under 
the bung hammer. 

This long-term screening 
and testing is part of the 
network of quality controls 
which guards Schenley whis- 
kies. Guards their goodness 
from the time the grain is 
grown till the whiskey is in 
your glass . . . and brings 
you the utmost enjoyment 
in every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. ©1953 





